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HOW SHALL SUPERVISION BE ADVANCED? 


Hous L. Casweiy 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


It has usually been difficult to estab- 
lish supervisory positions and constant 
vigilance is required to maintain them. 
At the present time certain factors 
operating even more powerfully 
than in the past to jeopardize super- 
The situation 
which should receive the attention of 
all who are interested in maintaining 


are 


visory services. is one 


present levels of efficiency in instruction 
and in developing an improved cur- 
riculum. 


Forces Wuicu JEOPARDIZE 
SUPERVISORY SERVICES 


There are two major factors operat- 
ing to limit supervisory services. One 
of these is the intensified demand for 
economy in school operation. The pres- 
ent situation is not promising in this 
respect. Increasing costs of federal 
government are stimulating demands for 
reductions in local taxes and it is highly 
probable that as budgets are studied 
supervision will be found one of the 
ready places to cut, as has been the 
case so often. 

The second force is relatively new 
and its full influence on supervision has 
not yet been felt. It is a potent fac- 
tor and may well have a devastating 
effect on the whole structure of super- 
visory services. This force, which 
grows out of the movement of democ- 
ratization of educational organization 
and procedures, is particularly impor- 
tant because it arises within the profes- 
sion itself and involves enough of fact 
and sound theory to require recogni- 


tion. This movement places a desirable 
emphasis on participation by teachers 
in formulating school policies and in 
making plans, but it is frequently so 
interpreted as to throw any form of 
supervision in opposition to democratic 
Such an interpretation of 
democracy in relation to supervision is 


processes. 
furthered, intentionally or otherwise, 
by some national organizations as well 
as by individual educators. Some year- 
books have emphasized non-democratic 
aspects of supervision, both in theory 
and in practice, but few have dwelt on 
the constructive role which supervision 
should serve. In many situations in 
which there have been special efforts 
to interpret democratic procedures in 
schoo! organization, supervision _ has 
come to be held in disrepute. Often in 
discussions the term itself is avoided. 
A short time ago in a group of edu- 
cational leaders it was agreed that the 
whole concept of supervision is unfor- 
tunate because it implies relationships 
which are incompatible with democratic 
procedures. 

It is clear that more than a matter 
of terminology is involved. Questions 
center in the type of service rendered 
under the name of supervision, the re- 
lationships involved, and the organiza- 
tion through which the services are pro- 
vided. Supervision, the whole of it, is 
being questioned—yes, even denied 
a desirable concept and service. From 
one point of view, this questioning is 
not new. Efforts have been made from 
time to time to avoid the term “super- 
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yision” and to introduce new relation- 
ships. “Helping teacher” in a few 
schools has found acceptance. A few 
supervisors have become “directors”— 
for the worse, in the opinion of some 
critics. The work of curriculum direc- 
tors has in some cases tended to dis- 
place that formerly done by supervisors. 
But as is suggested, more than a matter 
of terminology or even general working 
relationships is now involved. In a 
recent discussion of a city instructional 
program, a participant cited, as evi- 
dence that the program was being im- 
posed on the teachers, the fact that the 
general supervisor had called a city- 
wide teachers meeting. There can be 
no doubt about the widespread influ- 
ence of such thinking on attitudes 
toward supervision. We must face 
squarely the question of the permanent 
need for supervision in education and 
seek to determine the best way in which 
desirable supervisory services may be 
advanced. 


DEFENSE OR OFFENSE 


In the face of the present situation, 
two general attitudes are displayed by 
those interested in supervisory services. 
Some workers see this as the time to 
“hold the line,” to defend supervision 
as it has conventionally been known. It 
is contended that the position of su- 
pervisor has been well established in 
many states and cities and that the gen- 
eral type of service which is rendered 
is well understood. It is held that the 
supervisor as a person and supervision 
as a service should be supported in its 
present form with all means at com- 
mand; that shortcomings should not 
at this time be admitted or new forms 
of service sought; that the term “super- 
vision” should be preserved; and that 


the conventional procedures of class- 
room visitation and supervisory confer- 
ences should be defended. In brief, it 
is held that this is the time for a united 
defense by all supervisory officers of 
positions and services in their conven- 
tional setting. 

A second general attitude among 
other instructional workers is that 
present supervisory programs, while 
having many valuable characteristics, 
also exhibit several serious shortcom- 
ings. It is held that supervision in the 
traditional sense merits a number of the 
criticisms which have been leveled against 
it. The need for a new instructional 
leadership in school programs is empha- 
sized with the view that supervisors 
should help to provide this leadership. 
The position is taken, therefore, that 
now is the time to study with special 
care the needs for instructional services 
of all types and the kind of organization 
and procedures which will provide these 
services. It is emphasized that the best 
support for supervision is to reach for- 
ward with new conceptions and pro- 
grams, taking an offensive rather than 
a defensive position. 

It must be admitted that it is impos- 
sible in such brief space to charac- 
terize the foregoing positions ade- 
quately. Few persons will accept classi- 
fication under either heading. Yet it 
is my observation that workers in in- 
struction tend broadly toward one of 
these positions, or toward the view men- 
tioned earlier that supervision as a basic 
conception is undemocratic and should 
be eliminated. At least, these broad 
points of emphasis serve for general 
identification of position on supervision 
in the present situation. 

Now it is my judgment that to take a 
position of merely defending supervision 
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in its traditional pattern is to admit 
defeat in the long run. This procedure 
places supervisors in the position of 
supporting a vested interest. It gives 
grounds for the critics of supervision 
who would eliminate such services al- 
together, for it then becomes necessary 
to defend practices which most as- 
suredly are open to question. Even more 
detrimental is the tendency of this po- 
sition to discourage the emergence of 
new practices and conceptions. Defense 
centers attention on what is and was, 
rather than on what should be. With 
the tremendous forces which are bear- 
ing on American education today—both 
its structure and procedures—no phase 
may safely be removed from constant 
critical study of the services to be ren- 
dered and the best way of rendering 
them. The slightest isolation leads in 
the direction of loss of status through 
failure to recognize and meet needs as 
they actually exist. When services are 
not subjected to critical study they 
tend to be displaced by new services 
or by the expansion of related ones 
which are responsive to emerging needs. 
Ii workers in the field of supervision 
become absorbed with perpetuating su- 
pervision in its traditional pattern as 
such, this process of displacement most 
assuredly will operate. If, on the other 
hand, the new and emerging needs for 
instructional leadership are recognized 
by supervisory workers and new con- 
ceptions and procedures developed to 
meet these needs, supervision may extend 
its realm of influence and service. 


Function or SUPERVISION 


One’s view of the future of super- 
vision and the best way to advance su- 
pervisory services is determined to a 
large extent by his conception of the 


function of supervision. While this re- 
lationship often is not recognized, it 
is none the less important. 

Supervision developed historically to 
no small extent to compensate for poorly 
prepared teachers. Particularly in the 
elementary schools, teachers for many 
years had little training for professional 
work. They often knew almost nothing 
of newer methods of teaching and their 
knowledge of children was largely that 
gained from family observation. The 
role of supervision in such a situation 
was predominantly that of helping in- 
dividual teachers with specific teaching 
problems. The basic idea was that the 
supervisor was a master or super- 
teacher who could do classroom teach- 
ing with maximum effectiveness. This 
was the setting which gave rise to the 
practice of supervisors’ taking over 
classes when visiting teachers, and 
demonstrating for them. Going from 
classroom to classroom, the supervisor 
became a director of teachers, showing 
them how he thought they should teach 
the specific aspects of the curriculum. 
Out of this relationship of teacher and 
supervisor grew the idea that the su- 
pervisor is “over” the teacher. It must 
be admitted that school organization 
often operates so that this actually is 
the case. With this conception of the 
function of supervision there is an in- 
verse relationship between the level of 
training of teachers and the need for 
supervision. Theoretically when teachers 
become as well trained as they should 
be, the need for supervision will cease 
to exist. This is a conclusion that can 
hardly be avoided on logical grounds 
when the low level of competence of 
teachers is made the basis of supervisory 
services. 

The function held for supervision is 
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also conditioned to a major extent by 
the dominant conception of the teach- 
ing and learning process. Historically 
teaching in American schools has been 
associated with the recitation. During 
the years when supervision was being 
extended the recitation was accepted 
in most places as the acknowledged basis 
for the work of the teacher. It was 
only natural that the function of super- 
vision should center around improve- 
ment of the recitation. Many existing 
practices illustrate this point. 

Newer views of supervision break with 
these ideas completely. They rest upon 
different and enlarged conceptions of 
teaching and the role of the teacher. 
According to these views, the better the 
teacher, the greater the value which 
may be derived from supervisory services 
—that is, from the right kind of su- 
pervisory services. In a modern educa- 
tional program, there are three services 
in particular which supervision should 
render: first, it should contribute to 
over-all planning and coordination of 
the instructional program; second, it 
should provide specialized 
upon which teachers may draw to meet 
the widely varied demands for compe- 
tence made by classroom work; and 
third, it should foster the in-service 
education of teachers. 

The significance and value of given 
aspects of instruction are determined 
to a major extent by the way each 
aspect fits into the total educational 
program. A good educational program 
is not a mere collection of activities 
and enterprises in individual classrooms. 
The program should possess a unity, 
a wholeness which gives to each activity 
meaning that is greater than the ac- 
tivity alone possesses. Cooperative plan- 
ning and guiding of individual activities 


resources 


from this broader view assures for the 
experiences of children those essential 
qualities of a good curriculum, con- 
tinuity and breadth. Now the develop- 
ment of instruction which has these qual- 
ities, although of first importance, is 
difficult. Teachers must plan together 
and then must closely coordinate their 
individual activities so that the work of 
each contributes to the larger plan. All 
staff members should participate in 
planning and should feel a degree of re- 
sponsibility for group decisions and 
judgments. This does not mean that 
individual teachers should be restricted 
in details of instruction or in meeting 
the individual needs of pupils. It does 
mean that an education program should 
not be operated on an _ individualistic 
basis, each teacher going his own way. 
Group planning must be supported by 
study of plans as they actually are put 
into operation. This requires working 
with teachers in classroom situations, 
observing how plans carry over into 
action, comparing results, and bringing 
to individual teachers and the staff as 
a whole information to provide a basis 
for further planning. Someone must be 
in position to lead in this work. This 
is where supervisors should make a 
major contribution, since teachers work- 
ing in classrooms obviously cannot dis- 
charge such responsibilities. Unless 
somebody has this task as a direct as- 
signment, over-all planning and coor- 
dination are largely overlooked. 

As was indicated, a second function 
of supervision in a modern program 
should be to provide specialized re- 
sources upon which teachers in class- 
rooms may draw. These resources may 
be employed either by the individual 
teacher in direct connection with needs 
arising in the classroom or by the staff 
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of a school unit in general planning 
of the type described above. General 
planning which provides for the devel- 
opment of a unified progam is improved 
if the advice and services of specialists 
in child growth and in major fields such 
as art, language development, recrea- 
tion and the like are available. If 
specialists in these areas are drawn into 
general planning as resource persons a 
desirable structural coordination of su- 
pervisory activities will result and there 
will be avoided the situation which often 
exists where many conflicting special- 
ized interests are bearing on the teacher. 
Service of supervisors as resource per- 
sons in planning leads directly into 
service in connection with classroom ac- 
tivities. Teaching makes demands for 
widely varied competences. No one per- 
son can possibly meet all of these de- 
mands and there will be frequent occa- 
sions when the classroom situation re- 
quires knowledge and understanding in 
areas not covered up to that time by 
the teacher’s experience. These de- 
mands are hard to meet while carrying 
forward the work of the classroom. Su- 
pervision should provide resources on 
which the teacher can call for special 
help when demands are made for com- 
petence which he does not possess. This 
“resources” function may be met 
through having individuals with different 
competences available on the supervi- 
sory staff or through a general super- 
visor who brings to bear help that is 
available in printed sources. This does 
not mean that the supervisor should be 
expected to deal with little matters of 
detail such as hunting up specific ref- 
erences for children and the like. Rather 
the supervisor should be available to 
assist with major problems of organiz- 
ing instruction, relations with parents, 


pupil behavior, and special aspects of 
teaching procedures. 

As a third function, supervision 
should foster the in-service growth of 
the teaching staff. It has become more 
and more evident in recent years that 
in-service growth of teachers is the 
foundation of educational improvement. 
If the teacher grows in professional 
and personal qualities, better guidance 
for children will result. In-service 
growth does not just happen, any more 
than the growth of children occurs 
automatically. Attention must be given 
to providing desirable opportunities for 
group activities which foster teacher 
growth and to stimulating teachers to 
plan for their own advancement. Su- 
pervision should play a large part in 
planning and advancing broad-scale in- 
service education activities. 

Other aspects of the work might be 
mentioned, but if these brief statements 
are accepted as indicative of the gen- 
eral role of supervision, it will be found 
that many conceptions and practices in 
traditional programs would be subject 
to modification. It should be noted that 
supervision is accorded an important, 
permanent role in the development of 
the educational program. Supervision 
is not to work itself out of a job. It 
is an essential part of the procedure 
needed to keep a good educational pro- 
gram at a high level of performance. 


ACTIVITIES oF SUPERVISION 


As already pointed out, the concep- 
tion that supervision is to make up for 
poor teaching assumes the same areas 
of competence by supervisors and 
teachers. A good supervisor, according 
to this view, is a person who is a good 
classroom teacher. Now with the func- 
tion of supervision conceived along the 
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lines presented above, the activities of 
supervision and teaching become dis- 
tinctive and complementary. The best 
classroom teacher might not be a good 
and the best supervisor 
might not be a superior classroom 
teacher. The supervisor must be effec- 
tive in cooperative leadership with 
adults, in organization, and in the iden- 
tification of problems. A broad knowl- 
edge must be possessed of teaching pro- 
cedures and of materials of instruction. 
But it should be expected that classroom 
teachers may frequently be more able 
in actually working with children than 
is the supervisor. In fact, one of the 
problems of the supervisor is to discover 
the high levels of competence among 
teachers and to utilize them for the 
god of the entire group. A compe- 
tent supervisor and a competent teacher 
will work together effectively because 
their activities and areas of compe- 
tence are complementary and not com- 
petitive. 

Conventional supervision centered al- 
most wholly around classroom visita- 
tion followed by conferences between su- 
pervisor and teacher, in which the super- 
visor pointed out weaknesses or raised 
questions. Sometimes these. two activi- 
ties are described as the “supervisory 
act.” These activities grow directly out 
of the conceptions that the recitation 
is the primary basis of teaching and 
that teachers are incompetent. They 
provide the basis for the general attacks 
on supervision as placing the super- 
visor “over” the teacher and being un- 
democratic. It must be admitted that 
these criticisms have a large amount of 
justification in those situations where 
supervision is cast in the foregoing pat- 
tern. But with the conception of super- 
vision here presented, the activities of 


supervisor, 


supervisors become a very different 
matter. Teachers and supervisors are 
working together on the cooperative de- 
velopment of the educational program. 
Each has a function to discharge and 
all must work effectively if the best out- 
come is to be achieved. The “super- 
visory act” disappears and supervisors 
engage in all types of activities needed 
to coordinate the work of teachers in 
a general program, to make available 
to them maximum resources for use 
in instruction, and to advance teacher 
growth in service. Supervisor and 
teachers will spend much time in class- 
room situations and in conferences to- 
gether but the setting is very different 
from the conventional one in which the 
“supervisory act” is considered the cen- 
tral act of supervision. Cooperation on 
a common problem provides the basis 
for contact of supervisor and teacher, 
whether in committee, conference, or 
classroom. 


If supervision is conceived as com- 
plementary to teaching, many of the ob- 
jectionable relationships which have de- 
veloped in traditional supervisory pro- 
grams will be eliminated. When a com- 
mon enterprise, with teacher and su- 
pervisor each having a distinctive re- 
sponsibility, becomes the basis of su- 
pervision, there is little possibility of 
autocratic and dominating procedures 
entering. It is then as appropriate for 
the teacher to evaluate the supervisor 
as for the supervisor to evaluate the 
teacher. As a rule both will tend to 
evaluate their common success or failure. 


SUPERVISION AND CuRRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


In a number of cases efforts have 
been made to separate supervision and 
curriculum work. This practice is based 
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on the notion that good instruction is 
achieved by first determining what 
should be taught and how it should be 
taught, and then seeing that it is so 
done. According to this idea curricu- 
lum work consists in the first two steps 
and supervision is responsible for the 
last. It is true that curriculum com- 
mittees often have drawn up courses of 
study entirely independent of teachers 
and classrooms, and supervisors have 
gone on year after year visiting class- 
rooms and dealing with details of method 
without ever asking whether the ma- 
terials taught should be taught at all, 
or questioning the general adequacy 
of the curriculum. 

Such a situation is of course unde- 
sirable. A good educational program 
cannot be developed when curriculum 
work and supervision are considered 
as separate. Supervision is a means of 
developing the curriculum and _ should 
take its setting in a total curriculum 
program. Curriculum development must 
involve supervision if changes actually 
are to be accomplished. It is necessary, 
therefore, if good supervision is to be 
provided, that the activities of super- 
visors be related to fundamental educa- 


tional issues and problems such as are 
involved in a curriculum program. Such 
a relationship gives added significance 
to supervisory activities and makes cur- 
riculum programs actually effective in 
modifying instruction. 


THe Nvus oF THE MATTER 


The implications of the function of 
supervision herein advanced may be ex- 
tended to other aspects of the edu- 
cational program. Possibly we have 
gone far enough to see the importance 
of one’s conception of function. Dif- 
ferences of view as to how supervision 
should be advanced probably arise more 
from differences in opinion as to what 
supervision is and how it should be car- 
ried forward than to strategic consid- 
erations. Thus the nub of the matter 
appears to be one’s conception of the 
function and nature of supervision. We 
must know what we are seeking to 
advance. This is a matter meriting ex- 
tended inquiry. The forthcoming year- 
book of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction on Instruc- 
tional Leadership will make a valuable 
contribution if it helps to clarify this 
issue. 














THE NEW JERSEY HELPING TEACHERS 


Tuomas J, DurEti 
State Department of Education, New Jersey 


Just before starting this article I fin- 
ished reading the annual narrative re- 
ports of the 52 helping teachers who are 
a part of the elementary division of the 
New Jersey State Department of Educa- 
tion. Eleven of these were among the 
original 20 helping teachers appointed 
25 years ago, when our state program to 
provide supervision in the rural sections 
was inaugurated. 


History oF THE HELPING TEACHER 
ProcRAM 


The reasons for starting the helping 
teacher program are obvious. Large 
numbers of rural teachers were without 
any regular, helpful, constructive super- 
vision, and they were generally the 
teachers who most needed help. The ma- 
jority of them were teachers with lim- 
ited training and little experience. Be- 
cause of the relatively low salaries and 
unattractive conditions in most rural dis- 
tricts, many of the best rural teachers 
soon moved to larger school systems. 
As a result the children in these unsuper- 
vised schools were the victims of the most 
ineffective teaching in the state. 

The work of the first helping teachers 
was so successful that the program was 
gradually expanded, more schools were 
included and more helping teachers em- 
ployed. Helping teachers in such special 
subjects as music and health and physi- 
cal education have been added at differ- 
ent times. Next year there will be 54 
helping teachers in the state, seven of 
whom specialize in music and one in 
health education. 


These helping teachers will supervise 
2004 teachers in 551 schools in 18 of 
the 21 counties of the state. On an aver- 
age, 44 teachers will be supervised by 
each general helping teacher, and 107 
teachers by each helping teacher in 
music. The helping teachers work only 
in those school districts which do not 
have non-teaching supervisors of their 
own. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE Work 


Helping teachers are employed di- 
rectly by the state and are considered 
members of the State Department of 
Education. They are nominated by the 
Commissioner of Education and ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Their salaries are paid from state 
school funds. 


The Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in charge of elementary schools, 
working under the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has general supervision of the 
helping teacher program. In this ca- 
pacity he visits each county at least once 
a year to discuss the county program 
with the helping teachers and the county 
superintendent of schools of that county. 
In addition, he tries to spend some time 
every year with each helping teacher, 
visiting her schools with her and the 
county superintendent, and discussing 
her individual problems. 
a state 


Twice a year 
conference of all helping 
teachers is held under his direction. The 
programs are carefully planned with the 
assistance of committees of helping 
teachers who are particularly interested 
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in the subjects to be considered, and lists 
of the topics to be discussed are sent to 
all helping teachers before the meeting. 
Subjects selected for recent programs in- 
clude elementary science, the language 
arts, the place of music in the elementary 
program, pupil evaluation, the use of 
standard tests, pupil growth, and the re- 
lationship of the helping teacher to her 
teachers. National and state authorities 
in the various fields are invited to act as 
expert consultants in each conference. 
Bulletins summarizing the results of each 
conference are prepared for the use of 
helping teachers after the conference. 


The State Department of Education 
delegates to the county superintendent 
much of the specific supervision of the 
work of the helping teachers in his 
county. The county superintendent as- 
signs the helping teacher to the terri- 
tory in which she works, subject to the 
approval of the State Department. He 
discusses and plans with her the kinds 
of work which need to be done in this 
territory. The helping teachers in each 
county keep in touch with the county su- 
perintendent in blocking out the work 
for the county in the light of the condi- 
tions they find. The supervision by the 
State Department is general in nature 
and that by the county superintendent 
is detailed. 


The helping teachers are not under 
the specific direction of local boards of 
education. Recommendations concern- 
ing schools supervised by helping 
teachers, therefore, are made upon 
the advice of the helping teacher to 
local boards by the county superin- 
tendent. When a helping teacher attends 
a board meeting it is at the request of 
and as the representative of the county 
superintendent. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND SALARY 


No definite rules have been made con- 
cerning the qualifications for appoint- 
ment as a helping teacher. As a matter 
of fact, however, all helping teachers 
appointed in recent years have had at 
least four years’ training beyond high 
school and several of them have had 
master’s degrees. If the new helping 
teacher has not taken professional 
courses in supervision and related fields, 
she is expected to do so as soon as pos- 
sible after her appointment. 


The helping teachers recently ap- 
pointed have also had several years’ suc- 
cessful experience as classroom teachers. 
Previous supervisory experience has not 
been required, but the teacher should 
have evidenced qualities of leadership 
and cooperation in her work with other 
teachers on committees and other or- 
ganizations. 


Probably the most important qualif- 
cation is the personality of the helping 
teacher. She should be the kind of per- 
son whom teachers and pupils like to see 
come into their school, a friendly person 
with sympathy and understanding and a 
desire to help. She should preferably 
have a rural background and point of 
view and a knowledge of rural condi- 
tions, though experience in teaching in 
rural schools is not required. Incident- 
ally, she must have the physical ability 
to stand the traveling, long hours, and 
other exacting requirements of helping 
teacher work. 


The State Department asks the co- 
operation of county superintendents in 
discovering teachers who show promise 
of success as helping teachers. In case 
of a vacancy, the county superintendent 
recommends a candidate. If the candi- 
date is approved by the Assistant Com- 
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missioner and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, her name is presented to the 
State Board of Education for confirma- 
tion. 

The salary of helping teachers is set 
by the State Board of Education, on rec- 
ommendation of the Commissioner of 
Education. No definite salary schedule 
has been adopted but $3,000 is the pres- 
ent maximum. The initial salary is de- 
termined by the previous salary and the 
experience of the appointee. There is 
usually an annual increment of $150 
until the maximum is reached. 

In addition to her salary, the expenses 
of each helping teacher are paid up to 
$500 a year. These expenses include 
automobile mileage, meals away from 
home on official duty, and expenses at 
meetings called by the State Depart- 
ment and at educational conventions 
when attendance is approved by the 
county superintendent. 


Work oF THE Hetpinc TEACHER 


The chief duty of the helping teacher 
is to improve the actual teaching pro- 
cess. As one authority has expressed it, 
she must help the teacher to help her- 
self, or to carry it one step further, show 
the teacher how she can help the chil- 
dren help themselves ! 


Conditions as well as personalities 
vary so much that standardization of 
the work is impossible. Helping teachers 
have been and must be free to adapt 
their programs to their own teachers. 
The narrative reports referred to at the 
beginning of this article show how dif- 
ferently the jobs are attacked. 

All helping teachers spend much of 
their time planning with their teachers, 
individually and in groups. The plan- 
ning, of course, is based on the needs 
and problems of the teachers and of the 


children. In order to sense these needs 
the helping teacher must visit the schools 
repeatedly and stay there long enough 
to understand the problems and to be 
of help. The helping teachers reported 
13,917 visits to schools last year, an 
average of 309 visits apiece. 

It should be understood that these 
visits are not inspectorial, not for the 
purpose of discovering and pointing out 
mistakes. In order to be of real service, 
the helping teacher must first see the 
normal situation in the classroom. Then 
she and the teacher can constructively 
and cooperatively attack the problems 
which are evident. 

So the helping teacher, welcomed as a 
friend, comes to the school. She does 
not interrupt the work that is going on, 
or take a class away from the teacher, 
though she may often join a discussion 
as a member of the group. She is care- 
ful not to break the line between the 
pupils and their teachers, to destroy in 
any way the confidence which the chil- 
dren have in the teacher. If she feels 
that some conditions or teaching methods 
could be improved, she talks these over 
later with the teacher, not before the 
children. Certainly she never criticizes 
the pupils directly. 

Visits may be for various purposes. 
Sometimes they are simply to see how 
things are going, to share the ordinary 
problems which face the best teachers as 
well as the beginner. Sometimes the help- 
ing teacher will be following through an 
activity which she and the teacher have 
been working out together, as, for ex- 
ample, a unit which they planned orig- 
inally and keep developing, step by step, 
through a succession of visits. Some- 


times the teacher has sent for the help- 
ing teacher to help her with a specific 
difficulty, and the visit is “on call.” Or 
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a group of teachers may be developing 
a course of study in science or the so- 
cial studies, and the helping teacher 
visits all the teachers to see how the 
work is progressing. New teachers usu- 
ally require more help and more frequent 
visits than more experienced teachers, 
especially at the beginning of the year. 


Most helping teachers assist in plan- 
ning the year’s work or at least in 
mapping out objectives. Sometimes this 
is done the previous spring, sometimes 
early in the fall, or possibly at both 
times. The planning may be done with 
individual teachers or with groups of 
teachers working on common objectives, 
as developing a course of study or units 
in certain fields or improved pupil record 
forms. Last year the rural teachers in 
one county had a series of meetings on 
science through the year in three groups, 
each under the leadership of a teacher; 
one group discussed magnetism and elec- 
tricity, the second group the relationship 
of the earth to other heavenly bodies, 
and the third group conservation, as the 
teachers were developing and teaching 
units in these fields. 


The curriculum development by the 
teachers is a large factor in teacher 
growth. The teachers, working cooper- 
atively and democratically with the help- 
ing teacher, not only learn how to use 
effectively materials and methods al- 
ready available, but gradually pioneer 
in developing other and better materials 
and methods. The helping teacher has a 
significant place in inspiring and guid- 
ing this professional activity. Keeping 
spirit and drive and interest alive in her 
teachers is probably the most important 
part of the work. 


Sometimes the helping teacher illus- 
trates a procedure by teaching. There is, 


however, danger that demonstration 
teaching may impair the pupils’ con- 
fidence in their teacher, for children are 
quick to sense an implied criticism here, 
Helping teachers, therefore, usually do 
no demonstration teaching unless the 
teacher requests it and explains to her 
pupils that she has asked for it. This 
restriction does not apply to the help- 
ing teachers in music. The children 
realize that they are specialists and 
better versed in music skills than the 
classroom teacher can be. 


It would be impossible to describe 
here all the other ways in which teachers 
are aided. Among those mentioned most 
frequently are helping teachers to 
arrange, make, and discuss visits to ob- 
serve teaching in subjects in which they 
are interested or have difficutly; taking 
them to visit their schools the previous 
spring, by finding boarding places for 
them, and by helping plan the work of 
the first week of school; helping the 
teachers get acquainted with themselves 
by developing and rating themselves on 
a self-evaluation check sheet ; helping the 
teacher in child guidance by having indi- 
vidual conferences with all eighth grade 
pupils before and after they enter high 
school ; assisting in organizing extension 
courses and reading clubs for teachers; 
preparing bulletins of suggestions and 
helps; suggesting, supplying, and ex- 
changing professional books and maga- 
zines; giving standardized tests and in- 
terpreting the results; helping with 
requisitions for supplies and textbooks; 
helping plan special events in their 
schools and for their communities. 


Many other activities are mentioned, 
falling mostly into two classes: profes- 
sional organizations and community 
agencies. Some helping teachers have 
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become leaders in teachers’ associations, 
particularly those devoted to special 
fields such as elementary science, and 
others have assumed the responsibility 
of encouraging their teachers to attend 
professional meetings. Among the com- 
munity activities noted are helping plan, 
speaking, leading discussions, and other- 
wise participating in parent-teacher as- 
sociation meetings, visiting homes at 
teacher’s request, taking atypical pupils 
to mental hygiene clinics, and cooperat- 
ing with nurses and health agencies, 
county libraries, and 4-H clubs. 


The great majority of the teachers 
working under helping teacher super- 
vision have recognized the fact that the 
helping teachers are co-workers and not 
inspectors. They have welcomed the as- 
sistance offered and have responded to 
their inspiration and leadership. This 
attitude of the teachers is largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the helping 
teacher program. The result is that the 
helping teacher schools are generally 
considered among the best in the state 
and the children in them are no longer 
pitied but envied. 








THE TEACHER LEARNS BY SEEING 


Ne.ur GrirritH and GrertrupeE Eastman 
Mason County, Michigan 


Planned visitation is one of several 
methods used to redirect or improve in- 
struction in the schools of Mason and 
Lake Counties, Michigan. Increasing rec- 
ognition is being given to realistic edu- 
cation through first hand observation. 
Teachers learn, as do all people, by get- 
ting outside their own environment in 
some fashion. We believe we should 
recognize the need of the teacher to use 
the resources in the educational environ- 
ment of her community. Transition from 
a formal program largely dependent 
upon book learning to one in which the 
needs of all boys and girls are considered 
first is being accomplished by facing 
realistically the impact of the com- 
munity life upon the school. 

Transformation of theory into actual 
practice is being sought by giving 
teachers opportunity to make first hand 
observations of other teachers at work. 
Attention is being focused upon (1) the 
importance of the environment in which 
the learner lives and works, (2) learning 
experiences taken increasingly from first 
hand contacts with the immediate en- 
vironment, (3) the application of demo- 
cratic principles in the classroom, (4) 
procedures which take into account the 
physical, social, mental, and emotional 
growth and development of boys and 
girls and wholesome pupil, parent and 
teacher relationships. 

The value of the planned visitation 
can be most effectively illustrated by 
quoting from a report of a visiting trip 
taken by one of the writers. 

‘As soon as you enter a room you be- 
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come aware that the children themselves 
are important. You see it in the environ- 
ment which the children themselves have 
had a part in creating. Child sized fur- 
niture, some of which has been made by 
children themselves (orange crate chairs, 
tables, bookcases, and cabinets made of 
prune boxes), and bright, cheerful 
colors are in evidence in many schools, 


“Pictures of rabbits, kittens, toys and 
other subjects dear to children adorn 
the walls, placed on a level with chil- 
dren’s eyes. The sash curtains, the 
plants, flowers, toys, aquariums, neat 
collections of shells, stones, and bird 
nests arranged in orderly tasteful dis- 
plays are evidence that the children are 
considered. 


“In some of the schools the seats and 
desks are movable and can be conveni- 
ently grouped or adjusted for lighting 
or other considerations. Some have 
easels. Some have work tables where 
children can hammer and saw or draw 
large pictures. (Shades of the past, 
when every Tuesday afternoon we could 
practice drawing from a drawing book 
for one tense, exacting, disagreeable 
half hour that for most of us ended in 
smudged humiliating failures!) 


‘What child would not respond to the 
small tree on which were life sized and 
realistic colored birds and some real 
nests, which we saw in Marchido school? 
Or to the grocery store with the cash 
register which we saw at Millerton, or 
to the baker’s oven, the large vegetable 
people, and the huge milk bottle as large 
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as the children themselves which were at 
the Custer school? 

“When one sees environment like this 
the conclusion is that schools are be- 
coming places for children to work, play, 
and really enjoy, and less and less like 
penal institutions. 

“Gone forever are the days when a 
child read one or two readers and then 
marked time until the end of the year 
by ‘reviewing.’ Books are now provided 
in great numbers and varieties. The 
bindings are colorful and attractive, the 
illustrations are bright colored but taste- 
ful. Books furnished by the districts 
are supplemented by some from the 
Commissioner’s Office, from the County 
Normal, from local libraries, from the 
School Officer’s Association and from 
the Children’s Fund Library. One good 
feature is that there are books not 
marked by grade level. Some sixth 
grader may read a third grade book 
and both he and his associates be totally 
unaware of the fact. This new plan prob- 
ably helps much in getting children to 
read in order to widen their back- 
ground. At the Menninger School we 
saw the variety of books which had been 
read in order to find out about Indians. 
They had read from these books in order 
to make an Indian wigwam, and to make 
a border of Indian pictures around the 
room. If they could not find what they 
wished in their own books they bor- 
rowed others. At Major School they 
were reading books to find out about 
their frogs, to classify the stones and 
shells in their collections. In Custer 
School they had read and studied widely 
in a development of a health unit, which 
later lead to a unit on a bakery. 

“Gone also are the days when library 
books could be read only on one speci- 
fied afternoon a week and one could take 


home library books only on Fridays. 
Teachers seem to want children to read 
library books. We saw corners arranged 
with chairs, tables and bookcases con- 
veniently placed. Many children were 
reading for recreation. At Millerton 
School each child’s name is placed on a 
card in the file in the library. On it 
is kept a record of the books he has read 
during the year. 

“Gone (or going) also are the many 
dog eared books with torn pages and 
fly-leaves covered with those lines so dear 
to our own school days, ‘If this book 
should chance to roam’ or ‘If my name 
you wish to see, look on page 153.’ There 
are still books which show evidence of 
hard use, but not many which show de- 
liberate defacement. 

“In fact the modern schools of Mason 
and Lake Counties try to make books 
useful tools to serve definite purposes in 
every child’s growth and development. 

“When schools were centered about 
subjects studied instead of children it 
was not uncommon for them to gradu- 
ate pupils who could make high scores in 
history, arithmetic and other subjects, 
but who were unable to apply their 
knowledge to actual situations, and who 
had no knowledge of how to get along 
with other people. 

“In the schools we visited the aim 
seems to be that children acquire knowl- 
edge of arithmetic, grammar and other 
subjects by putting them to practical 
use. They learn about money by making 
change in a play store. They learn the 
parts of a business letter, formal and 
informal invitations by writing them in 
real, not made up, situations. They 
learn social usages by practicing them. 
In every school the children met us at 
the door, the children explained their 
work to us and answered our questions. 
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In every school we saw that children 
were learning to use their hands in con- 
struction work, in drawing, and were 
learning things to broaden their hori- 
zons, as making collections, and so forth. 

“The different kinds of work done 
showed that the children had been given 
experience in making decisions. We saw 
many evidences of children accepting re- 
sponsibilities, as committees for cleaning 
up the room, looking after ventilation, 
and doing other tasks for the benefit of 
the school. We saw evidences of tolera- 
tion and respect for other races and 
customs. 

“The activities in which the children 
were engaged were cooperative. In 
Menninger School they had built shelves 
of goods and a cash register. At Mar- 
chido there was a Holland scene worked 
out on the sand table; at Wiley, furni- 
ture made by the children. The chil- 
dren explained these things to us in a 
friendly courteous manner. Some of 
them were slightly self conscious but 
showed attempts at self direction; some 
projects appeared to be largely self- 
directed. Instead of clustering around 
to view the strange ladies children at- 
tended to their games if we chanced to 
call at noon or recess, or their work 
if we called during school hours. Of 
course they were conscious of us, but not 
in the giggling, bashful way often seen 
in similar situations in homes as well 
as in schools. 

“In no two schools were things being 
done in the same way. In each school the 
activities rose from some common in- 
terest. In Major School science seemed 
the predominating interest. A neat col- 
lection of shells, another of rocks and 
fossils, a live frog, a wild duck with a 
broken wing, some wild flowers and a 
collection of mosses were some of the 


evidences. In Custer school there was 
a variety of interests: science, health and 
the bakery all had been given much at- 
tention and space. In every school there 
was evidence that every child had some- 
thing to contribute in some line, in con- 
struction, art, planning, making reports, 
and serving on committees. 


“At Wiley the pupils explained to us 
how they had utilized waste material 
found in the store room and had ere- 
ated some practical, useful and really 
ornamental articles in the way of picture 
frames, waste baskets, chairs, tables, 
and a beauty corner. In the rooms at 
each school we saw original art work on 
display. We saw chairs made and painted 
by children, bookcases made of orange 
crates, and other work. One rather amus- 
ing but significant thing was the pride 
the children took in some little detail in 
a large activity, for instance the cash 
register in the Millerton store, the In- 
dian drum at Menniger, the thermometer 
on the bakery oven at Custer, and the 
baker’s shovel for the same oven. 


“Weldon Creek was interested in 
brightening up their school with new 
paint and getting in better desks and 
arranging the seating and room furni- 
ture more conveniently. 


“A striking feature in all schools vis- 
ited was that the children seemed happy, 
contented, interested and busy. Their at- 
titude toward their teachers seemed to be 
one of trust and respect. The teacher’s 
attitude toward the children seemed to 
be trust and sympathetic understand- 
ing. Teachers seemed guides and leaders 
instead of autocrats and dictators. We 
saw no recitation benches and we saw 
no teachers sitting on platforms behind 
their desks. We did see pupils and 


teacher sit in a circle, on the same level, 
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discussing a lesson. We saw children 
move about the room to get drinks, to 
book cases or reading tables without 
asking permission. They even consulted 
quietly with one another apparently 
about a lesson being studied, with no 
disorder or furtiveness. 

“We heard no pins drop nor clocks 
tick, yet we heard no undue noise or 
confusion and saw no lists of “stay after 
school” or other symptoms of disciplin- 
ary troubles. When the teachers talked 
together there were no questions of 
‘Where is your eighth grade in arith- 
metic?” or ‘What page is your sixth 
grade taking in geography?’ but such 


things as how a boy who had moved 
from one school to another was adjust- 
ing himself and how another child was 
overcoming a speech difficulty and how 
this or that unit originated and things 
related to the well being of children were 
the topics discussed.” 

The effectiveness of the observation 
trip by teachers in service is best illus- 
trated by descriptions of experiences 
such as the above. Increased aware- 
ness and understanding of the needs of 
our rural boys and girls will gradually 
translate themselves into programs of 
progressive action functioning for better 
school living in rural areas. 








SUPERVISION OF TEACHERS IN TRAINING 


Marion Ocusner PEASE 
College of the Pacific 


What shall the beginning teacher 
bring to his first position? What can so- 
ciety really expect of the beginning 
teacher, and what can society hold the 
teacher education institutions responsible 
for? 

The teacher is usually expected to 
have certain skills, knowledges and atti- 
tudes. Some of these can be acquired in 
a relatively short period of time, and 
others are the outgrowth of years of 
learning and living. In the former cate- 
gory come many of the factual, subject 
matter knowledges which can be gained 
through courses and reading, many more 
or less mechanical skills, and also certain 
specific teaching techniques and _ skills. 
Under the latter head come the social 
skills and attitudes—those of getting 
along with and handling people. For 
after all, boys and girls are people! 

Teaching is coming to be recognized 
as primarily a matter of guidance and 
leadership. The basic attitudes and skills 
needed by a teacher are those facilitating 
human, personal relationships. Such 
skills and concomitant attitudes are not 
acquired overnight. They develop gradu- 
ally as the result of many years of so- 
cial living, and facing and meeting life’s 
problems. In other words, we need to be 
concerned first of all with what the 
teacher is, and secondly with what he 
can do. 

Our schools and our children are cry- 
ing out for normal, happy, well adjusted 
and socialized men and women. Such indi- 
viduals, and only such individuals can 
offer sane, worthwhile leadership. Our 
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teachers need to understand youth and 
be at home with children, but they also 
need to be adjusted to the adult world, 
or how can they help youth fit itself into 
this adult world? 


Many students who present themselves 
as prospective teachers have an inade- 
quate background of social living and 
human understanding. What course may 
the teacher education institution best 
pursue? 


The first step is to determine, as well 
as possible, the status of each prospec- 
tive teacher. What is he? What has he 
to offer our youth? What does he know? 
What can he do? Partial answers to 
these questions can be gained from paper 
and pencil material, particularly his cu- 
mulative record, if it is available, and 
tests in various subjects, including abili- 
ties such as reading and social studies. 
More important and difficult to obtain 
are data on his social adjustment—his 
ability to get on with his fellows and to 
make contributions to groups in which he 
is placed. Such information seemingly 
is best obtained through observation of 
the individual student as he works and 
plays in groups of children and of his 
contemporaries. A mere summary of the 
student’s experiences will not suffice. The 
fact that he has worked on committees or 
had a scout troup is no guarantee that 
he gained much from the experience. Ex- 
perience is necessary, but by no means a 
guarantor of facility in working with 
people. 

After the student’s strength and needs 
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have been analyzed with his help, indi- 
vidual guidance must be given. The stu- 
dent must be led to realize and frankly 
face his needs. If they are not too over- 
whelming much can be done for him and 
by him in two or four years of college 
in the way of his gaining ability in work- 
ing with others. For example, the student 
so lacking may be guided into extra-cur- 
ricular activities on the campus which 
will give him, in rather concentrated 
form, experience in working with people. 
He may be sent to participate in the 
activities of some of the social agencies 
of the community, such as the probation 
office, community chest, welfare depart- 
ment, or recreation department. He may 
be given certain responsibilities in one 
of the youth organizations, such as 
Scouts, Camp Fire, or Y.M.C.A. There 
should be rather frequent conferences 
between the student and his advisor, so 
that both may remain cognizant of the 
problem and the progress being made. 
Summer vacation offers a splendid op- 
portunity for the student to engage in 
activities which will broaden him and 
deepen his insights and understandings. 
In fact, individual students may well be 
assigned, or better yet, assign themselves 


specific “jobs” for the summer—under- 
takings which are chosen with the stu- 
dent’s particular shortcomings and needs 
in mind. Such assignments may well in- 
clude such specific suggestions as reading 
fifty children’s books, practicing certain 
speech exercises morning and evening, 
learning some science and nature lore, 
brushing up on piano playing, working 
in a vacation Bible school, teaching Sun- 
day school, counseling in a summer 
camp, assisting in the Y.M. or Y.W.C.A. 
or on the playground, and working in 
a cannery or some similar place where 
the student is likely to meet a cross sec- 
tion of life hitherto unfamiliar to him. 

Through working with people under a 
variety of circumstances, a student may 
gain that human understanding which is 
so essential in teachers, and which the 
community has a right to expect from 
its teachers. The teacher education in- 
stitution has a grave responsibility in 
helping each student analyze his needs, 
social as well as academic, and helping 
him choose activities which will make 
available to him the necessary experi- 
ences in living fully and richly, so that 
he in turn may properly guide the chil- 
dren soon to be placed in his care. 








IMPROVING STUDENT TEACHING IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Hazet Weakty and H. LeieuH Baker 
Drake University 


Much discussion has concerned the 
relative values derived from training 
teachers in a college laboratory school 
and in public school situations. Argu- 
ments against the laboratory school 
training have been centered around the 
fact that student teachers were work- 
ing in schools unlike the ones in which 
they would teach, and therefore found 
many problems in the public schools for 
which they were almost totally unpre- 
pared. 

The advocates of the laboratory 
school have answered by saying they 
were in a position to control certain im- 
portant factors in the teaching situa- 
tion and that colleges and universities 
which trained their teachers in public 
schools could not know much about the 
kind of training their students were hav- 
ing in actual classroom procedures. In 
the main the criticisms directed against 
the public school training were: poor 
cooperation between colleges and the 
public schools; inadequately trained 
staff in the public school; lack of care- 
ful supervision of student teaching ac- 
tivities ; little group planning and evalu- 
ating. 

The College of Education at Drake 
University attempted during 1940-41 to 
set up a teacher training program which 
would more satisfactorily meet the needs 
of the student teachers. This program 
was planned to guard against the four 
criticisms just mentioned. The Des 
Moines public schools are used by Drake 
University for their student teaching 
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program. The city of 163,000 is spread 
over a wide area, with 45 schools avail- 
able, the buildings ranging from four 
to twenty-three rooms each. 

The elementary teacher training pro- 
gram at Drake provides for two semes- 
ters of student teaching. The student 
spends one-half of each day for two 
semesters in the public schools. The 
situations are carefully chosen in terms 
of the staff available and of the de- 
sirability of placing the student in two 
different areas of the city. 

In September, 1941, the members of 
the staff of supervisors of student teach- 
ing met with the Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the Des Moines public schools 
and worked out plans for the program 
which follows. 


A CoorERATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The student teachers were placed in 
classrooms where the teachers were suf- 
ficiently free from committee work that 
they would be able to give extra time 
to the student teaching program. Since 
the Des Moines public school teachers 
on the whole are well trained, and since 
they are accustomed in their profes- 
sional study to work each year on some 
growth area, the problem was not one of 
finding capable teachers but rather of 
finding those interested enough in 
teacher training to choose that area for 
study rather than other interesting pro- 
jects open to them. These teachers 
agreed to meet at scheduled times with 
the Drake supervisors. 
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The Graduate Council at Drake 
agreed to allow two hours of graduate 
credit for each of the two semesters to 
teachers engaged in the student teach- 
ing program. During the first semester 
the teachers met every other Thurs- 
day with the Drake supervisors and on 
alternate Thursdays the _ discussion 
group included student teachers also. 
This provided for an interchange of 
ideas from all groups represented. Dur- 
ing the second semester slight vari- 
ations were made at the request of the 
group to allow for smaller group meet- 
ings, committee work, and conferences. 


GrowTH EMPHASIZED 


Most laboratory schools require that 
their teachers have Master’s degrees. 
The Des Moines teachers engaged in 
this program either have Master’s de- 
grees or are completing this work. They 
have had recent training. Above all they 
are eager to improve their own teach- 
ing and can see education as something 
which can always be improved. A year 
in which sixty teachers can work to- 
gether on problems in elementary edu- 
cation which should be made a part of 
the training of their student teachers 
has proved stimulating and challeng- 
ing to them. The credit allowed by the 
University was only a secondary con- 
sideration for now that they have re- 
ceived the maximum credit allowed they 
have requested that the program be 
carried through again next year for 
their own personal growth, for the bet- 
terment of the program for their stu- 
dents, and for the contribution which 
they may be able to make to education 
in general. 

The group did not limit its work 
merely to the local situation. Though 
this was the chief interest it was thought 


that a better understanding of the prob- 
lems could be had by studying efforts of 
other groups to improve their student 
teaching programs. Two such studies 
were made as well as a brief study of the 
problems of elementary education in gen- 
eral as presented in the N.E.A. year- 
books. Thus, though the objective was 
better student teaching programs, the 
net result was growth in understand- 
ing for the staff as a whole. And when 
the teachers themselves continue to grow 
the students also gain. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUPERVISION 


In laboratory schools almost the en- 
tire supervision of the student’s teach- 
ing experience is left in the hands of the 
critic teacher. This critic usually has 
several students and must divide the time 
for them. In the Des Moines situation 
each teacher is assigned only one stu- 
dent. During the first two weeks the 
student observes the teacher, helps with 
routine tasks, learns all she can about 
the school, the neighborhood, and the in- 
dividual children. Gradually she is in- 
ducted into the various activities so 
that during the second half of the se- 
mester the entire room is often given 
over to her. The Drake supervisors 
teach on campus one-half day and have 
the other half day free for supervision. 
This makes it possible to visit each 
student several times during the year. 
Every effort is made to keep these visits 
from being cut and dried observations 
for purposes of criticism. More often, 
the supervisor ‘is on hand before school 
opens, sits in on the planning, takes 
part in the activities, and becomes for 
that half day an extra teacher in that 
classroom. This helps remove strain and 
makes it possible to maintain a more 
nearly normal atmosphere in the room. 
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The trained supervisor can be working 
with the children and at the same time 
get a rather clear picture of the stu- 
dent’s ability to carry on in the room. 
After each visit the student comes to 
the supervisor for suggestions as to how 
to improve her work in the classroom. 
The entire student teaching group meets 
with the supervisor for a two hour 
period each week and shares experi- 
ences, discusses problems, obtains 
needed information, and plans ways to 
improve. 

Since the supervising teachers also 
meet every week the problems presented 
by the students are worked out with 
them as a group or in individual confer- 
ences, depending upon the nature of the 
problem and whether or not it is gen- 
eral enough to need group discussion. 
The supervisor is free to discuss good 
experiences she has observed while vis- 
iting and ask for group discussion of 
anything that might be considered ques- 
tionable. Since the improvement of the 
student teacher is the only purpose the 
problems can be considered objectively. 

Rapport has been excellent through- 
out this program. The students have 
been very free in asking for help from 
anyone in the group. Teachers have 
sent their students to observe excellent 
teaching in other rooms. Questions have 
been answered by people who have had 
particular training in a certain field 
and though not available for full time 
participation in the programs have 
gladly come to the aid of both the stu- 
dents and the supervisors. 

This type of supervision has resulted 
in wide opportunities for the students 
and has built up an attitude of help- 
fulness among all concerned. Students 
emerging from such a training program 
should carry a reflection of this atti- 


tude into their own teaching situations 
and thus improve the general tone of 
education in the state. 


PLANNING AND EVALUATION 


A student teaching program cannot 
have much real worth unless it is care- 
fully planned and more carefully evalu- 
ated. When one person does this the 
whole program will be colored by that 
one person’s peculiarities. In the Drake 
and Des Moines cooperative plan this 
was avoided. The students themselves 
told what they hoped to get from 
their many hours spent in the public 
schools. The group of teachers worked 
out general plans whereby such results 
might be expected to be obtained. Every 
effort was made to safeguard the indi- 
viduality of the teacher and also of the 
student. Planning stressed the idea that 
no program must be shaped to a pat- 
tern, but that general fields of experi- 
ences could be mapped out for the stu- 
dents and that each teacher would then 
plan for those experiences in the light 
of the needs of the pupils in the class- 
room. Since the student spent a semester 
in two different classrooms in two dif- 
ferent geographical areas of the city she 
could see how general plans have to be 
adapted to the various situations and 
thus be prepared to make adjustments 
later in her own teaching situations. 

Each student and each supervising 
teacher evaluated the work of the se- 
mester. Weaknesses and strengths were 
noted and discussed. The group evalu- 
ated its work and made suggestions for 
improving both the student teaching pro- 
gram in their classrooms and on the 
campus. They recommended unanimously 
the following improvements: (1) in- 
creased integration of the subject matter 
courses with the student teaching pro- 
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gram; (2) less outside reading for stu- 
dent teachers while engaging in a half 
day of work in the public schools; 
(3) more study of child development; 
(4) more time allowed for individual 
conferences for all those engaged is this 
program. 

The elementary school program for 
next year is being revised in the light of 
these suggestions. It is recognized that 
the time element is important. The stu- 
dents who work in the classroom three 
hours each day should not have too 
crowded a program on campus. 

The program as carried out is far 
from perfect, but has proved a step in 
the direction of increased growth and 
more varied experiences for the student 


teachers. The cooperation among all the 
groups has shown that educators can 
work together for the good of all. This 
may have far reaching results in the 
minds of our future teachers. Next year 
it is hoped that the program can be 
broadened to include community centers, 
playground activities, and other educa- 
tional programs in addition to the pub- 
lic school cooperative plan. 

The success of this program gives evi- 
dence to support the arguments of those 
who believe that the public school is the 
best place to train our future public 
school teachers, and that the obstacles 
to a good teacher training program in 
public school situations are not insur- 
mountable. 








COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF WORK 
EXPERIENCES 


Virnainta M. Freesera and Paut R. Pierce 
Wells High School, Chicago 


Asked to name the most significant 
phases of living, few individuals, lay or 
professional, would hesitate to give 
“work” a high place. The average citi- 
zen would answer doubtless with “voca- 
tion” in mind, thus following the rea- 
soning which resulted in the cardinal 
principle of more than twenty years ago 
and influencing most school theorists and 
administrators cver since. Marked social 
changes, however, such as urbanization, 
financial depression, and the current de- 
fense emergency, make it imperative 
that the high school go further than the 
specialized concept of vocation and in- 
clude the total area of work in its pro- 
gram. This article describes the cooper- 
ative efforts of teachers, pupils, prin- 
cipal, and community members to make 
the varied types of work, non-compen- 
sated as well as paid, a potent area of 
living and learning for all pupils. 


Maxinc Worx a Masor Puase 
OF THE Procram 


Our first step to insure that work be 
adequately stressed was taken six years 
ago when the faculty planning commit- 
tee made it a significant division of cur- 
riculum activity. Our curriculum is or- 
ganized around seven major functions 
of living: Health, Economic Conscious- 
ness, Leisure, Thought and Its Commu- 
nication, Social Relationships, Ethical 
and Spiritual Character, and Work. The 
core curriculum deals with “work” in 
virtually all semester levels, with par- 
ticular emphasis on vocation. Thus, 
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through classroom discussion and activi- 
ties, the significance of work in every- 
day living is brought home to pupils 
and appropriate attitudes toward it 
are developed. True learning with 
respect to work, however, comes with the 
realization of the classroom findings in 
daily work experiences of pupils in the 
areas of school, home, and community, 

A laboratory atmosphere in class- 
rooms and unit practices in core-cur- 
riculum fields give the pupils continu- 
ous training in ways of initiating, de- 
veloping, and culminating work enter- 
prises. The unit procedure implements 
both individual and cooperative habits 
of work. In the ninth year, unit leads 
entitled “Language Arts as a Factor 
in Earning a Living,’ and “Business 
Training and Vocational Planning” bear 
wholly on function of work. Again, in 
the tenth year, various units deal with 
the development of crafts and guilds, 
inventions, the Industrial Revolution, 
and with vocational phases of modern 
industry, as in the case of radio. In 
the eleventh year the contributions of 
science to methods of work in the vari- 
ous industrial fields are treated in the 
physical science of the core curricu- 
lum. In grade twelve “Language Re- 
quirements of Salesmanship,” ‘How 
Self-directed Efforts in English Increase 
our Vocational Efficiency,” and “Plan- 
ning Our Careers” are units dealing 
directly with work. Gaps which core- 
curriculum units leave in the offerings 
on work are filled chiefly through our 
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auditorium arts. Here leaders in com- 
munity industries present vocational as- 
pects of their callings, and dramatiza- 
tion and motion pictures deal with vari- 
ous phases of the trades, commercial 
callings, and professions. 


ORGANIZATION FOR COOPERATIVE 
PLANNING 


In order to provide maximum op- 
portunity for joint teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, teachers and classes throughout 
our core curriculum are scheduled to 
work in groups, several teachers having 
classes in common. Thus, Mrs. A, 
teacher of English Arts, Mr. B, teacher 
of science, Miss C, teacher of art, and 
Mr. D, teacher of social studies, each 
has his own homeroom division and the 
homeroom of each other teacher as his 
classes. This permits teachers and pu- 
pils to hold regular planning sessions, 
to break down subject matter barriers 
and integrate classroom activities, to 
bring the pupils together for large- 
group enterprises, to deal effectively 
with individual pupils—in short, to make 
the pupil, rather than the subject field, 
the center of the learning process. Our 
unit leads for core fields, already or- 
ganized around major functions of liv- 
ing by our central committees, are ex- 
tended and improved by the cooperative 
teacher-pupil groups. The close ac- 
quaintance engendered by the grouping 
especially facilitates participation by 
parents and community leaders in plans 
and procedures. 


A Tracuer-Purit-Parent Worx 
ENTERPRISE 


How such grouping functions is il- 
lustrated by the experiences of three di- 
visions, totaling one hundred ninth-year 
pupils, whose homeroom teachers were 


their teachers in English arts, social 
studies, and science. The experiences 
are described from the  science-class 
point of view. From the time these stu- 
dents entered high school in September 
until the end of their first year they 
and their teachers cooperatively pio- 
neered to make all their daily activities 
contribute to successful living. 

In establishing their plans, teachers 
at first had some difficulty in effectively 
integrating materials. Unit leads pro- 
vided certain materials in each of the 
core fields and the teachers and pu- 
pils, working directly on these, waited 
until after the completion of a unit of 
to discuss had 
matched or overlapped and how next 
time to increase emphasis upon areas 
that had been neglected. However, by 
the second semester all realized that the 
thing to do was to agree on the func- 
tion of living to be pursued and then 
decide how the three learning fields 
could best implement the various phases 
of the function. “Work” was chosen 
for the last ten weeks of study. It 
was decided in preliminary planning 
that science activities should deal with 
science techniques, and 
principles concerned with work, and an- 
alyses of the major occupational fields ; 
social studies, with a survey of com- 
munity industries and job opportunities, 
the place of work in society, and labor 
organization ; and English arts, with col- 
lection of occupational information, 
survey of individual vocational inter- 
ests, self-evaluation of vocational poten- 
tialities, and techniques of job hunting. 

Of course curriculum leads were al- 


work how materials 


information, 


tered in some cases because of the pu- 
pils’ ideas of what they wanted to do.. 
In the science classes the students, under- 
teacher guidance, decided upon general: 
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study of the “World of Work”—then a 
study of “Work in the Home”—and 
lastly “Choosing an Occupational Field 
for Oneself.” First, nine general oc- 
cupational fields were listed. Then the 
room-library science books were care- 
fully reclassified by fitting materials into 
the nine occupational fields, all work on 
foods and nutrition, for example, be- 
ing classified under domestic service, and 
plants and animals under agriculture. 
A great deal about the role of science 
in work was emphasized indirectly in 
this way. 

Each student next interviewed two 
adults who were employed, preferably 
his parents or other members of his 
family, to find out what science they 
used or needed. Their reports showed 
that, in addition to ascertaining the 
adults’ use of science in their occupa- 
tions, they obtained other occupational 
information and some lay attitudes 
toward work and its significance. Some 
students were surprised to learn that 
the mother’s work in the home had real 
occupational significance. 

The students and teachers then 
worked out examples of representative 
occupations for each of the nine fields 
and each student chose a field for special 
study. The field chosen was analyzed 
in the science class to determine the sci- 
ence essential to its pursuit. At the 
same time studies were made in English 
Arts to learn qualifications for occupa- 
tions and ways to prepare for the main 
fields. In social studies discussions cen- 
tered on working conditions in the vari- 
ous occupational fields—wages and pre- 
dictions for future workers’ needs in 
those fields. A survey of the community 
work opportunities, conducted under the 
guidance of our placement office, was 
utilized throughout. 


In science classes pupils selecting the 
same occupations formed committees and 
worked together on general materials 
needed in their fields. Data uncovered 
respecting the science learnings neces- 
sary to fit the student for a career ina 
chosen occupational field were reported 
to the class chiefly by means of oral pre- 
sentations and demonstrations. Though 
an individual student was permitted to 
work in a particular occupation in which 
he felt he had a permanent interest, the 
main emphasis was on general occupa- 
tional areas and trends, and on an un- 
derstanding of the place of work in so- 
cial living. 

In individual conferences with their 
homeroom teachers at this time students 
were beginning to make long-view educa- 
tional plans. Each student considered 
the specialized subjects he should elect 
to supplement core-curriculum experi- 
ences and permit further exploration in 
occupational areas commanding his in- 
terest. Students found election of courses 
particularly satisfying when definite vo- 
cational interests had been developed. 
For the same reason, elections tended to 
be based less on whims or desires to be 
with friends than was previously the sit- 
uation. Choices of pupil activities, 
notably service organizations and spe- 
cial-interest clubs, were likewise observed 
to be affected by the vocational motif. 
If vocational interests change, as they 
often may, long-view plans will of course 
have to be modified. 


The following excerpt from a stu- 
dent’s monthly report illustrates his re- 
actions at this stage of the enterprise: 


Because of the interest in vocations 
lately, we picked the field of work we 
would like to do most, and reported on 
it. I am very much interested in the 
field of journalism. Since newspaper 
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writing is one of the most modern ways 
of contacting people from other parts 
of the world and the happenings there, 
the field of journalism would be classed 
as communication. . . . Among the many 
oral reports I listened to, the fields of 
clerical work and agriculture were the 
most interesting. I would never have 
considered the need to be physically 
alert and personable had it not been 
for these reports. Applying the prin- 
ciples used in other oral reports, I 
found that a reporter must be physi- 
cally and mentally tip-top. Since there 
is excitement in this work, the reporter 
has an emotional strain so that he can 
only stand up under good health con- 
ditions. Mentally, the person must be 
very intelligent since he intends to make 
his news stories or books as interesting 
as possible. With so much competition 
in this field today—good work is not 
enough—the work must be superior be- 
fore getting any worthwhile acknowl- 
edgment. 


Ten of the students made inquiries re- 
garding paid positions and with the aid 
of the social-studies teacher obtained 
employment permits for the summer. 
Many others obtained part-time jobs for 
the vacation and thus expected to ac- 
quire experience in their main fields of 
interest. Parents were included in the 
planning through interviews for obtain- 
ing vocational information, through dis- 
cussion of student choices of occupation, 
and through requirement of their signa- 
tures on the long-view educational plan. 

Out of the classroom study of work in 
the core fields grew numerous realistic 
everyday work experiences for students. 
In science classes students developed the 
practice of writing descriptions each 
month of laboratory activities beyond 
their regular work. In one series of re- 
ports more than sixty different types of 
activities were listed, and an average of 
three to four was maintained by the en- 


tire group of one hundred students. Il- 
lustrations of the experiences, which 
possess potentialities for developing stu- 
dents’ employability, were cleaning the 
animal cages, keeping the class minutes, 
arranging the bulletin board, filing clip- 
pings, cultivating the window boxes and 
trays, transplanting flowers, regularly 
feeding the birds, fish, or live stock, clas- 
sifying or inventorying charts and lab- 
oratory equipment, collecting and re- 
cording laboratory fees, acting as chair- 
man of a committee, digging pits for the 
spring bulbs, making cosmetics, develop- 
ing pictures, collecting government data, 
and constructing radios. 


Conpuctine a Totat-ScHoou 
Work Prosect 


A work enterprise involving all stu- 
dents, teachers, school engineer, prin- 
cipal, local officials, and community 
leaders was the creating of our high- 
school campus. Owing to its nature, this 
project was planned and engineered by 
the core-curriculum science classes, 
working in conjunction with the art 
classes and the student civic association 
and thus involving the entire student 
body. Since approximately ninety per 
cent of our students were in science 
classes, opportunities to participate in 
the actual work were widespread. A 
large student planning committee, com- 
posed of a delegate elected by each sci- 
ence class, directed the undertaking. 
Committees were also formed for such 
special phases of the work as making a 
master plan, publicity, division of labor, 
community contacts, finance, related 
curriculum planning, and planting. A 
horticulturist from the city conservancy 
force acted as adviser for the central 
and special committees, coming to the 
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school one day each week for this pur- 
pose. 

The first major task was the removal 
of 400 cubic yards of gravel from the 
yard to make way for the dirt neces- 
sary to grow plants. The second task 
was the making of a master plan as a 
basis for a long-view design of the 
campus. This plan had to meet Board 
of Education requirements and be within 
the financing abilities of the student 
body. Both problems were worked on si- 
multaneously, the first by the science 
classes and the second by the art classes, 
each being entirely carried out by stu- 
dents. Before work had progressed very 
far, problems of raising funds, obtain- 
ing soils, and borrowing tools had to be 
met. But after some five months the 
gravel had been excavated, hauled away, 
and an equal amount of black soil had 
been brought in, spread, and rolled, 
preparatory for seeding and planting. 
With the exception of operating the 
trucks, the students performed all the 
labor. They likewise raised $321.75, 
which more than covered the cost of the 
soil. 

At first the students were far from 
unanimous in the question of whether 
they should themselves do the manual 
work involved, or wait until WPA 
labor could be procured, but after some 
discussion, majority opinion was that 
the work was a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. Work experiences involved the 
making of a landscaping model of the 
master plan, digging up the gravel and 
loading it into trucks, buying the new 
soil and leveling it as it came in, caring 
for tools, selling tags and tickets to 
raise funds, and collecting and caring 
for tools. There remains the removal of 
weeds, fertilizing and cultivating the soil, 
planting grass, shrubs, and trees, care 


of the premises, and permanent financ- 
ing of the enterprise, all over a period 
of years. 


Extra-InstructTioNaAL Worx Expert- 
ENCES IN THE SCHOOL 


Throughout the school, students ob- 
tain many extra-instructional work ex- 
periences, including work in school ser- 
vice organizations, performing NYA 
service, earning school lunches, serving 
as assistants to instructors, working in 
library and study centers, developing vo- 
cational interests from club activities, 
and planning vocational careers. Teach- 
ers ordinarily sentient of pupils’ work 
habits in the classroom often neglect 
the opportunity of observing these in 
more informal and less directed, but 
often extremely responsible, work activi- 
ties of extra-instructional areas of the 
school. For example, students acting as 
secretaries in the office of the Wells 
Civic Association reveal qualities con- 
nected with observing regular working 
hours, handling money dependably, 
keeping accurate accounts, and most im- 
portant, working quietly and industri- 
ously in the absence of a teacher. The 
same industry, integrity and responsi- 
bility are required of club officers, 
leaders of homeroom civic units, attend- 
ance office clerks, school-office secre- 
taries, teachers’ aides as well as of mar- 
shals, lunchroom hostesses, visual aides, 
stage crews, ushers, and members of our 
social orchestras. 


Work Experiences IN THE Home 


A second area for guiding pupils’ 
work attitudes and practices is the home. 
Every effort is made in general-educa- 
tion divisions of the school’s program to 
bring the home into partnership with 
the school. Through contacts with the 
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parents and other adult relatives, much 
is accomplished by _ core-curriculum 
teachers regarding pupils’ responsibili- 
ties with respect to work in the home and 
efforts are directed toward improving 
pupils’ attitudes and habits regarding 
home chores as well as toward better- 
ing home conditions for both chores and 
work growing out of school activities. 
The work experiences found most sig- 
nificant in the home include doing chores, 
pursuing activities connected with school 
experiences, studying electives for spe- 
cialization, reading to broaden learnings 
in core fields, and obtaining parents’ 
participation in vocational planning. 


Community Work ExpEeriENcES 


In the area of the community, an 
effective means of discovering pupils’ vo- 
cational possibilities has been confer- 
ences of staff members with local indus- 
trial, professional, and trades leaders. 
At luncheon conferences held at the high 
school, leaders of the com- 
munity, including bankers, department 
store managers, publishers, presidents 
of business men’s associations and repre- 
sentatives of real estate, insurance, and 
transportation concerns, have given our 
curriculum planning committee valuable 
suggestions respecting attitudes, abili- 
ties, and skills most essential to develop 
in young people planning to enter in- 
dustry. Many of these leaders return to 
hold discussions with groups of pupils 
and teachers on vocational aspects of 
the school’s offerings. 

The community itself is used as a 
laboratory both for pupils’ individual 
work experiences and for first-hand 
study of conditions and methods of oc- 
cupations in the community. Part-time 
employment of pupils is regarded as a 
particularly advantageous learning ex- 


business 


perience, and affords effective oppor- 
tunities for vocational guidance and as- 
sistance in eventual placement. Other 
experiences for studying work as a ma- 
jor function of living consist in making 
occupational surveys of the community, 
observing techniques of work in various 
occupations, interviewing prospective 
employers, and following the careers of 
alumni. 


DirecTIon oF VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND PLACEMENT 


Permeating the work program at all 
stages and climaxing its services to the 
individual student as he leaves school, 
whether by graduation or prior with- 
drawal, are the services of our place- 
ment counseling office. This service is 
directed by a man and woman of our 
regular staff, appointed by the Super- 
intendent of Schools and working in close 
cooperation with the vocational depart- 
ment of the central office, who devote 
their full time to counseling and place- 
ment. They particularly serve teachers 
and principal by advising classroom 
teachers in the assembling and use of 
personnel data and the making of case 
studies. In addition, they have active 
direction of our specialized “careers” 
course, NYA service, and placement. 


For election by third and fourth year 
students is a semester course in which 
they devote full time to a survey of 
careers and intensive study on those for 
which they evince a particular interest. 
This course has the advantages of spe- 
cialized testing services and vocational 
materials supplied by the child-study de- 
partment of the central office as well as 
our own placement office, the teacher in 
charge working closely with both. The 
work of this course is much more inten- 
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sive and specialized than that of our 
core-curriculum unit on “planning our 
careers” and its advantages to students 
who elect it are obvious. 

The NYA service forms a significant 
and welcome division of our work pro- 
gram, its main limitation being that it 
cannot serve a larger and less particu- 
larized portion of the student body. As 
it is, it not only assists to keep some 
two hundred of our students in school, 
but furnishes them with valuable learn- 
ing experiences in paid work. Maintain- 
ing contact with field representatives 
of the state NYA office and the Illinois 
School Work Council, our placement 
counselors have rendered material service 
to graduates and other former students 
by obtaining places for them in NYA 
work centers, one of which is located 
within Wells district. 

Under the cooperative guidance of 
placement counselors, auditorium-arts 
chairman, and principal, the resources 
of school and community are pooled to 
bring the work experiences of the stu- 
dent to an outcome that will indeed make 
them purposeful and realistic—a good 
job. The services of community leaders 
in occupational fields in connection with 
our work conferences and auditorium 
arts have already been described, but in 
addition our placement office maintains 
close relations with the heads of the 
smaller business places and with the offi- 
cers and personnel directors of the 


large firms in the Loop district as wel] 
as our immediate community. They like- 
wise have, through the vocational dj- 
vision of the central office, the full ser- 
vices of the state employment depart- 
ment. Our main school resources have also 
been described, but the services of home- 
room teachers, particularly in the clos- 
ing semesters, deserve particular atten- 
tion. In one homeroom, for example, 
a complete program to increase employ- 
ability was planned by teacher and stu- 
dents, involving self-evaluative question- 
naires, selection of occupational goals, 
and interviews for each student with a 
successful business executive on_ tech- 
nique of interviews to obtain a job. The 
three twenty-minute interviews for which 
the Wells student is scheduled with his 
homeroom teacher each semester play a 
significant role in work plans. 

All students leaving Wells are re- 
garded as the school’s alumni, whether 
they withdraw because of graduation, 
to obtain employment or whatever the 
reason, and all so doing are routed first 
through our placement office. Here every 
means is taken to get the student a job, 
296 students and alumni being placed 
in positions during the first eight months 
of the past school year. The student 
furthermore is invited to regard the 
school as his future as well as present 
vocational center and to return to it 
freely for any vocational assistance he 
may need. 
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TEACHERS STUDY THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


Trevor K. Serviss 
Northwestern University 


Renewed interest in all areas of the 
elementary school curriculum has been 
apparent during recent years. In numer- 
ous studies of educational experimenta- 
tion and in reports of classroom proce- 
dures one finds that teachers are empha- 
sizing the fact that the curriculum must 
be dynamic, not static, if it is to con- 
sider the needs, interests, and abilities 
of all children. Perhaps in no area has 
this concept produced more vital altera- 
tions than in the language arts. 

The following project illustrates a 
supervisory procedure in which teachers, 
supervisors and specialists worked to- 
gether on a common problem. The study 
was first sponsored by Superintendent 
J. R. Skiles and Miss Martha Olsen, 
supervisor of instruction for the school 
district. The writer and Mr. Paul Witty 
from Northwestern University met 
regularly as leaders of study groups, 
and also visited classrooms. The steps 
by which the teachers gained in under- 
standing and in teaching skill show the 
effectiveness of the kind of cooperative 
supervision presented elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Realizing that constant effort to re- 
define objectives and goals and to pro- 
vide atmospheres for growth is basic to 
a dynamic concept of education, the 
teachers of the Evanston, Illinois (Dis- 
trict 75) schools recently established 
study groups, the primary purpose of 
which was to consider the contribution 
which the language arts program might 
make to the lives of children. A group 
met in each school during the noon hour 
every two weeks to discover new ap- 
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proaches to the problems that chil- 
dren and teachers had found and to 
share experiences which had grown from 
specific situations. 


The teachers decided first of all that 
they would formulate tentative objec- 
tives in the area of the language arts. 
During the year they returned to these 
objectives to clarify items in terms of 
further experience and to modify their 
aims as there was increasing oppor- 
tunity for children to participate in 
formulating desirable outcomes. As this 
process of refinement progressed notice- 
able changes occurred in what teachers 
thought to be the primary aim of all 
educative endeavor and of the contribu- 
tion of the language arts to that end. 
In the middle of the year, for example, 
one middle-grade teacher stated that her 
aims were as follows: (1) to develop 
personal writing for enjoyment and 
emotional release; (2) to develop form 
and organization of practical writing as 
well as social writing; (8) to further 
keen observation; (4) to create situa- 
tions in which there are many oppor- 
tunities for vocabulary growth; (5) to 
develop appreciation of good literature; 
(6) to help children write with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction and security in the 
undertaking, with gradual control over 
essential techniques and skills. 


At the end of the year this teacher re- 
vised some points and re-emphasized 
others. The interesting outcome in de- 
veloping objectives was the insistence 
upon new and changing objectives to 
meet changing conditions. While there 
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was great divergence in the aims and ob- 
jectives presented from time to time, 
the teachers did arrive at certain conclu- 
sions and formulated principles which 
seemed adequately to express their phil- 
osophy of education. Among the many 
ideas expressed during the year the fol- 
lowing principles were accepted by all 
the study groups. 

First, the language arts program is 
conceived not as an end in itself, but as 
an important element in promoting 
mental health for each child. 

Second, it is essential to create an at- 
mosphere in which each child will feel 
free to express himself in his own way 
and to make his contribution to a group 
having common purposes and goals. 
Allowing children to make mistakes 
comfortably is an important considera- 
tion for growth. 

Third, children must have an oppor- 
tunity for continuous growth through 
utilizing oral and written expression, 
art, dramatization, and the like without 
set and artificial standards for each 
year. 

Fourth, richness in expression de- 
pends fundamentally upon richness of 
experience. Thus teachers must know 
the needs and interests of children and 
must develop ways to enrich experiential 
backgrounds. 

Fifth, the child must be assisted in be- 
coming sensitive to his environment. He 
must appreciate its significance, beauty, 
and values. 

Sixth, skill in the use of language 
forms, in terms of both correctness and 
richness, will come only through ade- 


quate opportunity for expression in 
many areas and with many forms. 

Seventh, specific objectives will arise 
and will be formulated as requirements 
for expression in various forms come 
from the needs of children. 


Eighth, language in use embraces all 
fields in which the child utilizes it for 
comprehensive meaning (reading) and 
for transmitting and interpreting his 
ideas for others (oral and written ex- 
pression, writing, spelling, art, and the 
like). Thus the area is a large one and 
becomes a concern of the whole curricu- 
lum and of all teachers. 


Although the groups believed that 
there were many other principles to 
which they would turn, they accepted 
these as the basis. 

Many books and teachers’ reports 
were used in formulating principles and 
in adapting procedures. Particularly 
important were the reports of what 
other teachers had done with children 
having widely varied backgrounds, 
abilities, and experiences. Members of 
the group reported upon books and 
articles they had read.’ 


Many of these discussions are con- 
cerned with levels more advanced than 
the schools contained but the teachers 
realized that there could be no separa- 
tion of basic ideas into elementary and 
secondary school fields. For example, 
there is no report of free reading in the 
middle grades comparable to certain 
studies at the junior and senior high 
school levels; and the teachers believed 
that the essential elements of the pro- 


1Ferebee, Jackson, Saunders and Trent, They All Want to Write; Roberts and Beckman, Children’s Voices; 
Sherer and others, Their First Year at School; Cole, Natalie R., The Arts in the Classroom; Witty, Paul A. 
(editor), Mental Health in the Classroom; Rosenblatt, Louise, Literature as Exploration; La Brant and Heller, 
An Evaluation of a Free Reading Program in Grades Seven through Twelve; Witty and Kopel, Reading and the Edu- 


cative Process; Conrad and others, Teaching Creative Writing; Mearns, 


Hughes, Creative Growth and Creative 


Power; Witty, Paul A., ‘Motivating Creative Expression through Composition,” Educational Method, December, 
1940; and “Creative Writing Climates,’ Childhood Education, February, 1941; Fenner, Phyllis, “Children. with 
Stories in Their Heads,” Elementary English Review, March, 1940; Eaton, Anne Thaxter, Reading with Children. 
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gram outlined could be adapted to the 
elementary school. The reports were 
used not to provide patterns of action 
but to stimulate thought in areas in 
which much confusion was apparent. 
Members of the study groups frankly 
disagreed with many ideas in these 
printed materials and quite as honestly 
followed others. 

Teachers’ experiences here and else- 
where point to the importance of utiliz- 
ing actual needs which children have for 
speaking and writing. Many teachers 
feel, however, that there is an insufficient 
number of experiences in the lives of chil- 
dren to form a basis for an adequate 
program. The teachers in these groups 
decided to obtain information about the 
needs of their children and of the de- 
mands for oral and written expression. 
Yor individual youngsters an interest 
inventory was used. Through the use of 
this and similar techniques teachers 
learned a great deal about the actual 
needs, interests, and activities of chil- 
dren. Many times the experiences and 
activities of children were found to be 
inadequate and even unwholesome; in- 
terests often were discovered to be imma- 
ture and undeveloped. The. skillful 
teachers found that to discover undesir- 
able patterns of activity was simply the 
forerunner to provision for exploration 
in areas which were new to the child. 
More often, however, teachers found 
vital interests and activities which for- 
merly had been neglected in the school. 
Children reported, in many cases, that 
there had been no opportunity for them 
to share dominant interests with others 
through oral or written expression. In 
such cases the teachers believed that the 
school was not serving the child’s needs 
for communication in a_ satisfactory 
manner. 


As a further means of discovering 
whether or not the language program 
had satisfied the needs of children 
teachers made lists of the social de- 
mands for oral and written expression 
which children exhibited during a two 
weeks period. For many it was surpris- 
ing to learn that there was not the 
paucity of demands they had been led to 
expect but an abundance of widely 
varied needs for expression. Everyday 
experiences, if realized and used, could 
form the basis for an adequate pro- 
gram in the language arts. In one six- 
grade school the list of demands for ex- 
pression was more than ten pages in 
length. Such demands ranged from the 
dictation of stories and making of labels 
in the kindergarten to the deeply per- 
sonal creative writing of the later 
grades. One third grade reported the 
following instances of writing which 
took place within a two-week period: 
keeping a vocabulary list ; making a bib- 
liography; writing reports on research 
for interest groups; writing spelling 
words in sentences; writing notes; writ- 
ing letters; addressing envelopes; keep- 
ing records; making story problems in 
arithmetic; keeping weather records; 
writing short stories of experiences; 
writing original stories; writing original 
poems; writing original riddles; writing 
stories about pictures; writing nature 
and holiday stories; writing stories 
about health and safety; writing slogans 
and captions for posters and pictures. 


With the background provided by 
these lists, it was a simple matter to 
stimulate new demands for expression. 


In considering these reports the study 
groups began to note the functions 
which writing serves. They finally ac- 
cepted as most worth while for their 
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purposes the functions suggested by one 
of their leaders: 

From the standpoint of the child, 
writing enables him (1) to transcribe a 
record of his significant experiences; 
(2) to communicate, share, or exchange 
his ideas with an interested group; and 
(3) obtain release and expression for 
deep feeling and highly personal reac- 
tions.* 


Many means of communication which 
too often have been used for drill in 
matters of form became meaningful as 
they assumed in the school the role 
which formerly had been reserved for 
later life. For example, letters were 
written, not as an assignment, but be- 
cause the child had a real need for such 
means of communication. The superin- 
tendent, the supervisor, parents, 
teachers, and other children were recipi- 
ents of letters bearing a message vital 
to the writers. Sometimes groups worked 
together to write invitations, to ex- 
press thanks for some favor received, to 
tell another group of some activity in 
which the members would be interested. 
Adults and children alike cooperated by 
responding to letters which required an 
answer and by making known their joy 
in receiving such communications. 


One first grade followed its letter to 
the supervisor through the post office 
and the delivery route. Upon returning 
to the school they helped stimulate writ- 
ing by establishing a post office for the 
building. Letters for delivery in the 
building were collected, carried through 
the office routine, and delivered in or- 
derly fashion. More interesting than 
the increase in amount of letter writing 
was the growth demonstrated in correct- 
ness of form, clarity of expression, and 
abundance of ideas. Teachers frequently 
remarked about the difference between 


this letter writing program and the one 
used in some textbooks not so many 
years ago in which nothing appeared be- 
tween the salutation and the compli- 
mentary close except a few blank lines, 
Standards became increasingly higher 
as youngsters discovered that their mes- 
sages needed clarification. 

Similar in many respects to the pro- 
gram in letter writing were the room 
and school newspapers. In nearly all 
rooms teachers reported that all young- 
sters voluntarily contributed to the 
newspaper at some time. Children wrote 
because they wanted to share ideas and 
experiences with an interested group. 
In one room a news reporter for the day 
was selected by the children. The teacher 
became an active participant by accept- 
ing the assignment when he was selected. 
Children were highly critical of the ma- 
terial used in the paper and constantly 
turned to the teacher and to reference 
books for help in producing the best 
written work of which they were capable. 
The quality of the individual’s work and 
of the group projects was improved by 
mutual concern for the feelings and re- 
actions of others. In few programs had 
the teachers found so much variety and 
originality of expression as was discov- 
ered in the newspapers for which the 
children accepted the major, if not the 
whole, responsibility. 

Other avenues for speaking and writ- 
ing grew. Children wrote stories—real 
and imaginary, short and long; they 
wrote poems—formal and free verse; 
they wrote and produced plays; they 
staged radio broadcasts with the public 
address system; they made puppets and 
wrote plays for their use; they wrote 
travel folders of various countries. In 
fact, speaking and writing permeated 
the whole curriculum and children used 


1Witty, Paul A. ‘‘Motivating Creative Expression through Writing,”’ Educational Method, December, 1940. 
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all the language arts to assist them in 
presenting ideas, not as a subject pre- 
sented to them thirty minutes a day. 

Vocabulary study was a natural out- 
growth of many of these experiences be- 
cause children saw a reason for clari- 
fying expression. Children in the middle 
grades made sure that their ideas were 
expressed in words understandable by 
those in the first grade if the latter 
were to read the paper or hear the re- 
port. Words from all areas were subject 
to close scrutiny. Youngsters attempted 
to discover what they meant by such 
words as “democracy” through provid- 
ing individual definitions and through 
extensive group discussions. Although 
adequate definitions could not always be 
found at immature levels of develop- 
ment, attention was called to the con- 
fusion which arises from the use of ob- 
scure terminology. 

Not only did the vocabulary acquisi- 
tion become significant but spelling as- 
sumed a properly important place in 
the program. Actual use, not lists 
alone, provided words which children 
needed to spell. Many approaches to 
the spelling problem were tried. Often 
during periods in which writing was be- 
ing done, the child quietly asked the 
teacher for some word he needed; the 
teacher wrote the word on the board 
without comment. When it became a nec- 
essary part of the vocabulary of the 
individual or of the group it was added 
to a list which the youngster kept and 
from which he learned to spell. No spell- 
ing list of itself could answer the needs 
of these children who were writing 
abundantly. 

At times writing and speaking seemed 
to fall into patterns as children imi- 
tated something which had been well re- 
ceived by the group. Teachers and, 


later, children found opportunities to 
call attention to the desirability of dif- 
ferences in expression. So much atten- 
tion has been paid in classrooms to like- 
nesses that much stereotyped behavior 
has resulted. Here teachers found that 
they could combat the stereotype by em- 
phasizing the fact that one youngster in 
his expression was neither better nor 
worse than another but simply different. 
Since there was no attempt to compare 
results or to rank writing, children soon 
learned to write and speak in their own 
way. Group control accentuated the 
unique contribution which each child 
made. 

Naturally a program in the language 
arts built upon respect for children— 
their attitudes, feelings, and values—re- 
quires more from the teacher than mere 
checking upon acquisition of blocks of 
subject matter and comparing with 
“norms.” On the other hand, it provides 
him with an opportunity to accept kinds 
of writing which a formal concept of 
education would not allow. Much time 
and attention were given to personal 
writing through which youngsters ob- 
tained release. Even the deeply personal 
writing was at times shared with the 
teacher or with the group but always at 
request of the writer. Some youngsters 
obtained release from emotional block- 
ing by writing in story form, ascribing 
their difficulties to characters in the 
story. 

That the language arts program did 
not stop with speaking and writing was 
demonstrated in every school. Art and 
music were used by many children in 
connection with their writing. In one 
grade the youngsters wrote a play con- 
taining original music for their songs. 
Many stories were illustrated by the 
authors. Some rooms painted murals 
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to illustrate the ideas they had used in 
writing. Thus the needs for expression 
in children embraced all areas in the cur- 
riculum. 

Toward the end of the year the 
teachers in the study groups began to 
consider means for evaluation of the 
children’s growth. No standard test re- 
sult was indicative of the power which 
had been acquired by children. First of 
all the teachers decided that, since “each 
child grows differently,” his growth 
could be measured in no absolute terms. 
Anectodal records were kept in some in- 
stances. It was interesting to get the 
reactions of teachers to particular 
youngsters. They did not state his I.Q. 
and his achievement test score but rather 
told something of his progress from a 
collection of his materials over a period 


of time sufficiently long to test progress, 
The teachers believed that they had 
just begun to discover a few means of 
evaluation and all reported an interest 
in continuing the development of an ade- 
quate program of evaluation. 

Apparent in the consideration of this 
program is the teacher’s interest in con- 
tinuous growth. She is now more keenly 
aware of the attitudes and values which 
each child is building for himself. She 
wants to help children grow through 
using encouragement, praise, and rec- 
ognition. Spontaneity, creativity, and 
expression, we are told, are the essence 
of mental health. That they have been 
engendered and fostered in the program 
which these teachers are establishing is 
apparent to anyone who visits the chil- 
dren with whom they are living. 
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CALLING ALL SUPERVISORS 


Crara S. Bacon 
Amsterdam (New York) Public Schools 


Calling all supervisors! For what? 
To practice democracy in their dealings 
with teachers; to take a lesson in hu- 
man relations from industry; to see the 
effect of workers’ facing their own prob- 
lems in an atmosphere of sympathetic 
understanding and helpfulness. 

The Western Electric Company’s 
Hawthorne plant near Chicago has re- 
vealed the startling fact that physical 
conditions cannot compare, as a means 
of increasing output, with attitude, the 
way we feel about our work. To be 
sure their experiment did show that in- 
crease in light, group piecework, rest 
pauses, hot snacks provided by the com- 
pany, quitting at four-thirty instead of 
five, did send output up. But—it was 
the sympathetic interview leading to the 
unburdening of pent up anxieties, griefs, 
and grievances, the chance to use one’s 
own technique in placing and assembling 
parts, the freedom to move about and 
talk freely, the chance to suggest a dif- 
ferent way of doing things, the feeling 
that they had no boss, that each was 
essential to the welfare of all, which mat- 
tered most. 

What is the implication for us as 
school supervisors? Is it not that human 
relations count more than techniques 
and devices, that it pays to encourage 
teachers to discover their own needs 
and plan ways of meeting them, that 
the supervisor’s job is that of counselor 
rather than dictator? 


The following account of an experi- 
ment in which teachers were given a 
chance to express needs and to plan 
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for meeting them and in which the su- 
pervisor served as consultant, may be 
of interest to supervisors and super- 
vised. 

In the spring of 1940 meetings were 
held in each elementary school to dis- 
cuss fields in which teachers wanted 
help. Little time was wasted in wait- 
ing for suggestions. Among the sub- 
jects suggested were: general science, 
verse speaking choirs, classification, 
grouping, promotions, remedial reading, 
arts and crafts, woodworking, story 
telling, the retarded child, the gifted 
child, the child of the intermediate 
grades, our social studies program, hob- 
bies, language usage, creative expres- 
sion. 

As might be expected there was con- 
siderable overlapping and_ repetition, 
school to school. Such repetition and 
overlapping was significant in indicat- 
ing majority interests. 

What to do about these interests? 
The teachers and principals decided to 
form study or workshop groups in each 
of the more urgent problems. The su- 
pervisor arranged for the first meeting 
of each group at which members se- 
lected a leader from their own number 
or from the rest of the staff. Leader- 
ship was not limited to the elementary 
school staff. As a result, an outstand- 
ing teacher of general science from the 
senior high school was chosen as one 
of the leaders of the science group, and 
an especially trained and_ efficient 
teacher of woodworking from the junior 
high school was chosen by the wood- 
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working group. There was no hesi- 
tancy, no demurring, no question of 
extra time and extra work without extra 
pay on the part of these members of the 
junior and senior high school faculties. 
They seemed to be proud to be chosen 
and eager to participate in the plan. 
The choice of leaders indicated a fine 
recognition of ability on the part of 
the teachers. The science group, which 
was the largest, was under the general 
leadership of an elementary principal 
who had shown especial interest in gen- 
eral science, and had organized science 
clubs for the children in his building. 
This group was divided into four sub- 
groups, one with the leadership of the 
general chairman, another with the 
senior high school teacher already men- 
tioned, another with an _ elementary 
principal especially interested in rocks 
and soils, and another with the ele- 
mentary nature study supervisor. The 
committee on classification, grading and 
grouping chose the kindergarten-first- 
grade supervisor who had for several 
years been concerned with better 
ways of classifying children and with 
the elimination of grade designations. 
An elementary principal who had done 
graduate work in the field of reading 
was chosen as the leader of the reme- 
dial reading group. The supervisor of 
dramatics and speech problems, who had 
had special courses in verse-choirs and 
had already developed them in some of 
our elementary classes was chosen as 
the leader of the verse-choir group. 
After choosing their leaders, the 
groups made plans for carrying on their 
activities in the fall. Some sources of 
help such as bibliographies, pamphlets, 
maps, charts, specimens and necessary 
equipment were secured before schools 
closed for the summer holiday so that 


reading and further planning and in- 
vestigation could be carried on during 
the summer. Discussion leaders from 
the State Education Department and 
nearby cities promised to help some of 
the groups. 

The groups started their meetings 
the second week of the school year. All 
other meetings were omitted, so far as 
possible, during the time that the study 
groups and workshops were in session. 
They met an hour each week over a 
period of six weeks. Approximately 
half of the session was on school time, 
a feature which did not detract from the 
undertaking. The workshop groups, one 
on crafts, and one on woodworking, 
because of the nature of their activities, 
usually were in session one and a half to 
two hours. Some of the groups ex- 
tended their meetings over a period of 
eight weeks instead of six. 

What part did the supervisor play 
in this enterprise? Mainly setting the 
stage, making the conditions favorable 
for success, visiting and encouraging 
the groups as they went on their way, 
and finally, arranging for a sharing of 
all groups, one with the other, in an 
evaluation of what had been done. 

Besides the stimulation of an interest 
in the idea of voluntary study groups 
or workshops, one of the conditions 
favorable for the success of the experi- 
ment was the voluntary basis for join- 
ing and attending. No attempt was 
made to check teachers who did not 
avail themselves of the opportunity of 
joining a group or did not attend regu- 
larly. 

Later investigation revealed that 125 
out of a total elementary school staff of 
131 were members. Leaders did not 
check attendance, but said it was al- 
most perfect at each session. There 
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was, of course, no penalizing of those 
who did not join or who missed any 
of the sessions. The facts that the meet- 
ings were held partly on school time, 
that the length of the sessions was lim- 
ited to an hour for discussion groups, 
and that the series lasted only six 
weeks during which time all other meet- 
ings were omitted or cut down to a 
minimum, doubtless encouraged attend- 
ance. Whenever the session was longer 
than an hour, in the crafts and wood- 
working groups, it was lengthened at 
the request of members. The request 
by two groups for two added sessions 
came from the teachers themselves. 


It was an enterprise of the teachers, 
by the teachers, for the teachers. 
Teachers indicated to their leaders what 
topics connected with the main prob- 
lems they wished to pursue. For in- 
stance, the science group wanted to 
study weather, winds, air pressure, 
thunder, lightning, collection and pres- 
ervation of specimens, machines, mag- 
netism, electricity. The group members 
also decided how the sessions would be 
conducted. The group studying verse 
speaking choirs thought that it would 
be fun to become a verse speaking choir 
themselves and give poems together. 
Then they went through the same steps 
with the same poems in their classes and 
reported the results to the group. All 
groups planned the research, experi- 
mentation and activities that should be 
carried on, when and how reports should 
be given, and what recommendation (if 
any) they would like to make to the 
whole elementary staff, as a result of 
their study. 


Following the last sessions of the 
groups and workshops, a general meet- 
ing of the whole elementary staff was 


held at which the leader or some mem- 
ber of each group shared with the others 
a report of the activities, findings, and 
recommendations of that group. That 
meeting was an epoch-making one in 
our school system! Each report was 
so full of vital interest, each reporter 
was so exhilarated by working with 
his colleagues that we all sat on the 
edge of our seats in eager anticipation 
and happy satisfaction. So significant 
were the findings and recommendations 
that we all came away feeling uplifted, 
inspired, facing forward, sent on our 
way with new ideas, happy purposes, 
guickened enthusiasms. As the meeting 
broke up we heard: “Wasn’t it wonder- 
ful!” “That’s the best meeting we ever 
had!” “Are we going to do this next 
year?” “I wanted to join each group 
and now I’m sorry I couldn’t!” “Il 
have an awful time making a choice next 
year!” 

Among the significant recommenda- 
tions to the whole staff were the fol- 
lowing by the group on classification, 
grouping, and grading: 

1. That the elementary school be di- 
vided into primary and intermediate units 
rather than into grades within those units. 

2. That goals be set up for the primary 
unit and for the intermediate unit. 

3. That each class set up its own goals 
as they are needed. 

4. That teachers and children determine 
individual goals and plan together ways of 
attaining them. 

5. That better provision be made for 
the child to advance at his own rate. 

6. That careful and detailed reports 
of each child be kept by each teacher 
and given to the next teacher. 

7. That classes be designated by the 
teacher’s name, rather than by grade num- 
ber. 

8. That provision be made for rotation 
of teachers within a department on a vol- 
untary basis. 
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9. That a teacher study-group be formed 
to consider ways of decreasing tension and 
increasing a friendly, happy, comfortable 
atmosphere in school. 

10. That increasing provision be made 
for the education of parents as to the pur- 
poses and procedures of our schools, par- 
ticularly in view of the changes in the 
world about us and the findings of educa- 
tional research. 


We cannot measure our gains as did 
the Western Electric Company, in 
terms of increased output of tangibles, 
but we do know that we have found 
nuggets of pure gold in the chance to 
pursue our particular interests, widen 
our horizons, and deepen our apprecia- 
tion. Let the teachers speak for them- 
selves : 


We felt joy in knowing one another 
better and in working together. Coming 
from different schools and from different 
levels of the school system, we were drawn 
together by a common interest and found 
pleasure in knowing one another and in 
working together cooperatively. 


We have come to realize, as we never 
had before, the leadership available among 
ourselves, and our respect and appreciation 
for that leadership has grown and de- 
veloped. 

We were glad to share our own personal 
books, magazines, and reference materials, 

We took delight in one another’s tal- 
ents, abilities, attainments. 

Our interests were broadened and ip- 
tensified by investigating new fields of 
knowledge. 

We learned new ways of working 
through experimentation and manipulation, 

We developed a growing respect for 
hand workers and the products of their 
hands. 

We learned under skillful guidance, of 
our own choosing, how to approach and 
pursue a problem scientifically. 


In all and through all, was the joy 
and satisfaction in freedom to do as 
they pleased, and to share in determin- 
ing what should be done and how. Each 
saw the purpose of his work and felt 
important in achieving it. Each felt 
that he counted in the scheme of things. 
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Educational Method greets its read- 
ers, old and new, and wishes for them 
and the children and youth in their 
classes a profitable school year. The 
eight issues of the magazine for 1941-42 
have been planned by the Board of Edi- 
tors in terms of the year’s teaching, and 
consequently a foreword of explanation 
may prove helpful. 

This, the October number, Reinterpre- 
tation of Supervision, is issued at the 
request of many members. The intro- 
ductory article by Hollis L. Caswell is 
designed to provoke honest thinking now, 
when the role not only of supervision 
but of public education itself is demand- 
ing careful interpretation. Mr. Caswell 
was chosen for this article because the 
editors felt he was aware of the larger 
issues of general education within which 
supervision plays a part. His presen- 
tation might well be a basis for faculty 
discussion in many schools. 

The November issue on Arts in the 
Curriculum continues a policy of No- 
vember issues dealing with questions of 
child growth and development. Readers 
will recall for November, 1939 a special 
number on Intelligence in a Changing 
Universe and for November, 1940 an 
issue on various phases of child growth. 

For December the editors have se- 
cured articles discussing books, art ma- 
terials, toys, and magazines which are 
suitable for children, and one article on 
professional books the teacher might en- 
joy. The editors hope that many su- 
pervisors and teachers may use these 
articles in parent-teacher meetings where 
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Christmas gifts are discussed. For maxi- 
mum service the December number will 
be put into the mails ten days ahead of 
the usual time. 


In January will appear a generous 
accumulation of articles which have 
come to the editor’s desk during the past 
eighteen months. In most cases they 
express strong convictions. 


In February another topic which 
many readers have suggested, Mental 
Hygiene of the Teacher, will be the 
topic. The list of contributors includes: 
Dorothy Baruch, Peter Blos, Marian 
Eckels, Mary and Harry Giles, Mar- 
garet Mead, Carson Ryan, and Paul 
Witty. 

March contributors will discuss a se- 
mantic approach to learning. In April 
the San Francisco meeting, with the key 
papers, will be reported. As usual the 
year will end with a May number de- 
voted to summer reading. 


Mrs. Mossman will continue to edit 
The Reader’s Guide. Miss Cunningham’s 
pages will keep readers informed of the 
work of the organization, its meetings, 
policies, publications, business decisions, 
and of the outstanding work by mem- 
bers. She will welcome reports of such 
achievements. From time to time as she 
desires, the President will offer sugges- 
tions and comment T'o the Members. 

Readers are invited to express criti- 
cism and to offer suggestions to the 
editor or the editorial boards (see in- 
side cover for names and addresses). 


L.L. 








NEWS FROM 
THE FIELD 











SumMER CONFERENCES 


Putting into action our belief in the 
values of thinking together, this Depart- 
ment sponsored three two-week confer- 
ences for those interested in instruc- 
tional leadership, during the summer. 
Our meetings were held at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, University 
of Denver, and Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


The Los Angeles Conference: “This 
conference is directed toward a basic 
necessity of our day—to make democ- 
racy a living and vital thing in the class- 
rooms of this nation,” said Helen Hef- 
fernan in opening the conference on ele- 
mentary school supervision sponsored by 
the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction, N.E.A., The Cal- 
ifornia School Supervisor’s Association, 
The California State Department of 
Education, and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


The University Elementary School 
was the center for the morning sessions 
of this conference. It was a privilege to 
observe in the classrooms for two hours 
each morning, watching children of nur- 
sery, kindergarten, and _ elementary 
school years at work under the guidance 
of able teachers emphasizing democratic 
social living. 

Afternoon meetings were held on the 
university campus, and were devoted to 
various aspects of the modern elemen- 
tary school program, particularly to 
those most conducive to growth in dem- 
ocratic social living. The presentation 
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included mental health and guidance, 
suitable learning experiences for chil- 
dren from two to twelve, the place of 
music, dramatic play, rhythm, and in- 
dustrial art in the curriculum, and the 
challenge to educators to promote the 
democratic ideal. 

Luncheon sessions during the confer- 
ence gave opportunity for enjoyable so- 
cial contacts. 

The majority of those enrolled in the 
conference came from California, repre- 
senting 25 counties. However, there were 
registrants from twelve other states and 
from the District of Columbia, extend- 
ing the influence of the fine program to 
all parts of the nation. 


—Gretchen Wulfing. 


The Denver Conference: “The Pupil, 
the Community, and the Curriculum” 
was the theme of the conference spon- 
sored jointly by the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, N.E.A., and the University of 
Denver. 

Supervised visiting, together with 
Howard Bell’s intimate and accurate 
knowledge of working conditions and of 
the youth situation made such state- 
ments as the following meaningful to the 
one hundred or more persons attending 
the conference, and aroused the desire 
to do something to meet their challenge: 

Fighty to eighty-five per cent of those 
employed need no specialized training. 
The kind of a job which can be taught 


to a novice in fifteen minutes is on the 
increase. 


A capacity for leadership is a liability 
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instead of an asset in approximately 
eighty per cent of jobs. 


Interested teachers, supervisors, and 

administrators representing eighteen 
states enrolled for the two weeks’ con- 
ference. Dr. Irwin O. Addicott of the 
University of Denver served most ably 
as coordinator. The work of the first 
week under the leadership of Howard 
Bell of the Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education cen- 
tered on the subject, “Meeting Youth 
Needs Through Community Analyses 
and Wider Use of Community Re- 
sources.” 
Lectures, panels, group discussions, 
and field trips made up the program. 
The group visited a number of govern- 
mental agencies dealing with social and 
economic problems. A study of the rapid 
growth of the new agencies challenged 
educators to throw aside tradition and 
develop techniques for meeting chang- 
ing needs. The importance of community 
analyses and of a continuous research 
program led by the school in prepara- 
tion for meeting the needs of youth was 
apparent. The responsibility of the 
school for seeing the need of its spe- 
cific community and for doing something 
about it on the appropriate grade level 
became a logical and imperative pro- 
cedure under the discussion. The use of 
community resources—a procedure in 
danger of becoming an end in itself— 
assumed its rightful place as a means to 
better understanding of a problem near 
the life of the pupil. 


Mrs. Gladys Potter, General Super- 
visor of Elementary Education at Long 
Beach, guided the group through the 
second phase of the subject accepted for 
the conference: “Improving the School 
Program through Cooperative Super- 
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vision and Instruction.” Under her 
leadership, much direct help on such 
practical problems as curriculum mak- 
ing, organization, planning, discipline, 
culminating activities, reports to par- 
ents, creative activity, the reading pro- 
gram, and evaluations were given. The 
laboratory school of the Denver Work- 
shop gave opportunity for observation, 
which evaluated later with the 
teacher in charge. Visual aids and lively 
discussions made urban and_ rural 
teachers aware of their mutual and 
their differing programs. 


was 


Throughout the conference, the neces- 
sity of interpreting the schools to the 
public was emphasized and many ex- 
cellent suggestions were made. Outstand- 
ing educators took part in panels and 
discussions. 


—Ethel E. Holmes. 


The New York Conference: Eighty- 
one educators from twenty-five states 
met for the conference for instructional 
leaders sponsored by The Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The theme of the confer- 
ence was: “The Development of Whole- 
some Personality through the School 
Program.” The program included gen- 
eral sessions, small study groups, ex- 
cursions, demonstrations and individual 
conferences. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant report which can be made is the 
list of generalizations drawn up by a 
committee at the close of the conference 
and accepted by the group at the final 
session. These generalizations are: 


1. Attention in education is shifting 
from the organization of the curriculum 
to the growth of the child. 

2. This necessitates a study of the in- 
dividual child from the standpoint of 
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home environment, group influences, and 
reactions to school procedures. 


3. The home and environmental con- 
ditions influencing a child’s behavior 
should be studied cooperatively by 
teacher and parent. 


4. A sensitiveness to the reaction of 
children in different situations and in 
carrying on the school program, should be 
the basis for work in a study curriculum. 

5. A knowledge of a child’s drives and 
emotional needs should govern school 
practices and procedures. 


6. The school program should take ac- 
count of the immediate interests of chil- 
dren but should be directed primarily 
toward the extension of those interests 
into wider areas. 


7. Cumulative records giving descrip- 
tions of behavior are necessary for a 
depth of understanding of children. 


8. Graded systems, examinations, and 
autocratic discipline are practices that 
hurt personality development. 

9. Group influence is a power in per- 
sonality development. 

10. Because of the lack of adjustment 
of the school program to growing abilities 
in individuals, there is need for study of 
the curriculum in terms of the maturation 
level of children. 

11. The cooperative spirit of the “we- 
ness” of human relationship is essential 
to the constructive growth of the inner 
self and to the development of individual 
capacity. 

12. Teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators must be broad, sympathetic, un- 
derstanding personalities themselves in 
order to lead children in wholesome per- 
sonality development. 


The recreational program was an im- 


portant part of the conference, and in- 


cluded experiences such as dinner at 
LaGuardia Airport, a trip to Jones 
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Beach, a boat trip around Manhattan 
Island, and a midnight dinner in China- 
town followed by a trip to see New York 
City’s food supply arrive at the markets, 


—Evaluation Committee. 


For a Strronc AMERICA 


Manuscript for our Fourteenth Year- 
book, Americans All, is now in the hands 
of the Editorial Committee, C. O. Arndt, 
Chairman. It will be off the press early 
in 1942. The theme: School practices 
which further the understanding and ap- 
preciation of what other cultures con- 
tribute to our American way of life. 

Among the summary statements issued 
by the National Seminar on Education 
for a Strong America (meeting in Bos- 
ton, in June) is this: “The schools of 
America should teach pupils respect for 
all cultures, races, religions, and classes 
whose way of life is based upon the 
dignity of human personality.” 

During these critical times, it is ap- 
propriate that our current yearbook 
should contribute to the strengthening 
of America in an area recognized to be 
important by such a 
group. 


representative 


Winter MEEeEtTIncs 


The annual winter meeting of this 
Department will be held in San Fran- 
cisco, California, February 23-25. Hotel 
reservation should be made early by writ- 
ing to Mr. Joseph P. Nourse, Housing 
Bureau, Room 200, 61 Grove Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Rutu CunNINGHAM, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Figueira, Gaston. Para los Ninos de 
America. Segunda Edicior. Calle 
Magallanes, 1070, Montivideao, Uruguay. 


This book of 148 pages, pocket size, 
was prepared for free reading in any 
of the schools of Indo-America. But 
we are recommending it for a similar use 
in the schools of the United States. The 
choice of materials and the drawings 
make it both unique and attractive. 
These latter are nearly all taken from 
Inca, Aztec, Maya, Calchaqui, Pueblo, 
Marajoa, and Navajo sources, forming 
a most delightful collection in them- 
selves. 

But the contents of the booklet are 
really fascinating. Poets will be sure to 
multiply if this book is widely read. It 
is a book of poems with stories inter- 
spersed. Many of the poems can be 
dramatized; some are jingles and lulla- 
bies; some deal with natural objects and 
very many are patriotic. 

The patriotism is continental, not 
national in any narrow sense; the selec- 
tions are devoted to cities, countries, 
lakes, mountains, and other natural ob- 
jects; and many of the stories are rep- 
resentative of the whole of Indo-America. 
Traditions, fables, legends abound. No 
less than thirteen selections deal with 
universal brotherhood. Solidarity, labor 
and peace are fully emphasized. The 
poet Figuera has produced an enchant- 
ing collection of readings from every 
point of view. 

Perhaps we are going to find a broader 
base for hemispheric unity of spirit and 
of thinking in the indigenous background 
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of the two continents than we had ever 
suspected. This book of readings will 
serve as an excellent instrument for that 
very purpose. 

H. L. Latuam, 

634 Woodland Park, 

Chicago. 


National Council of Teachers of English. 
Pupils are People. A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Individual Differences. Edited 
by Nellie Appy, Chairman. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. 303 pp. 
$2.25. 

This book marks a step in advance 
in that it gives in some detail actual 
experiences in which the English teacher 
attempts to provide for individual differ- 
ences. It is written primarily about the 
work in English in high school. 

There are thirty-eight besides the 
chairman on the committee and they 
secured the writings of twenty-nine con- 
tributors to the book. Many of these 
are recognized leaders in education. 

The opening chapter is by Paul Leon- 
ard. He gives an up-to-date discussion 
of “Democratic Basis of Individual Dif- 
ferences.” He puts considerable emphasis 
on the recent stressing of the influence 
of environment. 

The chapter by William H. Kilpat- 
rick on “Democracy and the Individual” 
is a report of a discussion meeting he 
led. He points out that “the child must 
learn gradually to make his own deci- 
sions”; that one would guide the child 
to find his own solutions, even some- 
times to find those that would not work; 
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and that there are no made-in-advance 
moral decisions. 


Paul Witty has two chapters, the 
one on “Children’s Needs—the Basis 
for Language Programs” and the other, 
“Reading in a Total School Program.” 
The need for increasing the child’s sen- 
sitivity and capacity for observation in 
the world about him is one need not 
listed by some writers. He notes also 
the role of shared experiences as im- 
portant in the educative process. 


In Lou LaBrant’s chapter on “In- 
dividual Differences in English Classes” 
she makes a significant remark when she 
says, “Small wonder then that twelve 
years of study during which children 
correct and punctuate what adults have 
written in work books and texts so fre- 
quently produce persons who speak and 
write with neither ease nor effectiveness 
in the performance.” 

The book is well worth reading. This 
is true of all the contributions. How- 
ever, as is always true in a yearbook 
with many writers, there are differences, 
yes individual differences among the 
writers. 


There is a carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy. Following this there is a section 
entitled “Some Answers to Our Prob- 
lems,” in which long lists of questions 
are asked, each followed by page ref- 
erences to parts of the book which an- 
swer it. 


L. C. M. 


Macomber, Freeman Glenn. Guiding Child 
Development in the Elementary School. 
New York: American Book Co., 1941. 
335pp. 


This book assumes the unit of work 
as the basis of the school program. The 
units as described here tend to be rather 


long, often covering much of a year’s 
work. To those who are interested jp 
planning their school curriculum on the 
extended-unit basis this should be a 








useful book. 


After presentation of units in de. 
tail, there are chapters on selecting and 
planning a unit of work and guiding 
unit activities in the classroom. These 
are followed by chapters on effective 
social living, living in a world of science, 
developing ability in the three R’s, de- 
veloping appreciation and _ self-expres- 
sion, classroom management, evaluating 
the work, the teacher as counselor, foun- 
dations of progressive educational prac- 
tices, and additional factors in teaching 
success. 

The book is another offering to the 
lengthening list of books on the “unit” 
organization. It does not concern itself 
with the question that is sometimes 
raised as to whether the unit is the best 
type of program. Does it teach chil- 
dren the way to meet challenges? Some 
think that in its very monopoly of the 
program it teaches the ignoring of many 
genuine challenges. 

The title is interesting. From it one 
would assume that the discussion of 
child development is the theme. Very 
little is said of this as such. There is 
the assumption that if a sound program 
of activities is carried on as the school 


work, the child will develop. 


LL: C.-M 
Hopkins, L. Thomas. Interaction: The 
Democratic Process. Boston: D. C. 


Heath, 1941. 490pp. $2.75 list. 


This is a very unusual book. It goes 
farther than most writers have dared to 
go in the interpretation of the work of 
education. It places children’s interests 
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in the important place for finding what 
shall be done as the process of inter- 
action goes on in the daily living and 
learning. Instead of apologizing for 
giving attention to these interests, as 
some writers seem to do, this writer 
stresses these interests as the concerns 
of the teacher who through them will 
know how to guide the process of the 
child’s interaction with the world about 
him. 

In the chapter on the interpretation 
of learning we find a discussion of the 
process of growth, as including the 
three phases of expanding, differentiat- 
ing, and integrating. The simple forms 
of plant and animal life are used in de- 
veloping this concept of growth but 
there is a much fuller development on 
the human level and this point of view 
of learning and growing permeates the 
entire book. 

In the author’s discussion of the vari- 
ous interpretations of curriculum he 
is unusually successful in presenting 
fairly views with which he does not 
agree while at the same time leaving no 


uncertainty as to the position he does 
hold. 


The discussion of how curricula 
are designed makes very clear that the 
curriculum should continuously be a 
planning one; it cannot be planned in 
advance of the situation in which it is 
to be used. This designing is, the author 
states, “primarily a job for pupils in 
cooperative democratic interaction with 
adults, such as teachers, parents, super- 
visors, principals, and others (p. 316). 
“It is the product of the daily living 
together. . . . It is as good or as poor 
as the quality of that living” (p. 328). 


r . . . 
The chapter on evaluation is different 
from the customary measurement con- 


cept. It, like the other chapters, is re- 
enforced by many footnotes from other 
present-day writers who are thinking 
about the problems connected with help- 
ing the youth to grow into happier, 
more satisfactory ways of living. 


The last chapter is devoted to the 
question of training teachers who can 
guide the process of interaction. The 
author does not portray a simple pro- 
gram for the teachers colleges. He sees 
a very definite need of shifting “from 
the authoritarian notion to the more 
democratic method of determining ob- 
jectives, policies, purposes which shall 
guide teacher training institutions and 
the professional preparation of the 
prospective teacher” (p. 431). 


As one reads this book he is impressed 
with the idea that there will be two 
types of reception. Many will condemn 
it as impractical, even dangerous. They 
will fear its effect upon the schools. 
Another group will welcome it as a 
real step ahead, definitely marking ad- 
vancement in the concept of teaching 
and learning. 


L. C. M. 


Patrick, Sara Lyman. Tools for Wood- 
working In the Elementary School. Illus- 
trated by Elizabeth H. Courtney. 519 
West 121 Street, New York City. The 
Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 
1941. 36pp. 50 cents. 


A practical, simple booklet describ- 
ing the tools needed in the elementary 
school is here presented. There are very 
definite directions for their care and 
use. It will be a help for the classroom 
teacher who believes that children learn 
many things in and through their use 
of tools. 

L. C. M. 
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Kilpatrick, William H. Selfhood and 
Civilization. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1941. 243pp. $1.50. 


Those who have been interested in a 
better understanding of selfhood will 
welcome this book. While the author 
does not make claims to great origi- 
nality in the concept here presented he 
should be recognized as making a dis- 
tinct contribution to the development 
of the idea until it assumes real propor- 
tions in its psychological aspect as well 
as in its applications to daily living. It 
may call for a marked revision in think- 
ing relative to selfhood and its relations 
to others. 

Hegel’s followers worked out the con- 
cept of the self-other relationship but 
with an “idealistic” interpretation. It 
remained for John Dewey and George 
Mead and, now we may add, William 
Kilpatrick to develop its implications. 

This concept is to be found in Dewey’s 
writings in many places. Mead’s treat- 
ment is to be found in his lectures, later, 
after his death, assembled in a volume 
by Charles W. Morris, assisted biy 
Mead’s students. The volume is entitled 
Mind, Self, and Society. This has been 
the outstanding work on the subject. 

The first half of this book by Kil- 
patrick is given to the discussion of the 
process of the development of the self. 
The human being differs from animals 
in that he is born a potential self which 
must be built or grow through the self- 
other relationship. He cannot become 
a personality apart from interaction 
with others. He cannot become 
aware of himself except as he develops 
the internal self and the internal other. 
This internal self-other is resultant from 
interaction with others. He learns to 
understand himself as he sees others 
under similar conditions and he likewise 




























understands others through the intern&Cobb 


self. “So conceived, man is not bor T/ 
self but achieves selfhood.” He differ Pu 
from the animals in that he can lean B 
from his experiences more than the ™ 
can, because he learns to convey ideas Gro 
and criticize experiences through tal. tion 
ing and because he accumulates a ql. sal 
ture. These differences become mor The 
than differences in degree, which they “_" 
apparently are in the beginning, and 1 
become a shift into differences in kind, ; 
This unique shift is the key concept . 
of the book. wf 
There is some discussion of the psy- a 
chologies which have tended to minimize ay 
thinking and reduce everything to a .. 
habit, often in the too narrow sense of a 
the term. The self-other concept leads for 
to emphasis upon thinking and acting as 
upon thinking. The “characteristics of fro 


selfhood, self-conscious agency, and ac- 
countability” become of significance, 
Personality development, then, becomes 
a prime task of education. Teaching 
becomes much more of an art than 
mere “hearing lessons.” 

So the latter part of the book deals 
with the applications of this concept and 
the reader sees the discussion of objec- 
tivity, standards, authority, freedom, 
individuality, and security with more 
clarity. 

The book presents the self-other con- 
cept in such a way as to raise questions 
which are rather far-reaching. What 
changes may one have to make in under- 
standing of the psychology of human 
behavior if one accepts this viewpoint of 
self and personality? How significant 
does culture and its interaction with the 
individual become? The answer to these § I 
and related questions may be funda- 
mental to one’s educational outlook. f 


L. C. M. i 
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Cobb, Bertha B., Madeline W., and Ernest. 
The Mind’s Eye. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 254pp. $1.50. 


Because of the attention attracted to 
an earlier book, One Foot On the 
Ground, by Ernest Cobb, in collabora- 


‘Btion with his wife, in 1934, mention is 
‘B made in these columns of the new book, 


The Mind’s Eye. The former book was 
an attack on Progressive Education. 

The title of the present book sug- 
gests perhaps a kind of psychology but 
it probably is more properly called 
reminiscent notes, looking toward an 
autobiography. It can scarcely be called 
a psychology. It deals with what the 
author calls “mental pictures.” He says, 
“That same brain-lobe which can trans- 
form the visual image into mental pic- 
tures can also make mental pictures 
from impressions picked up by other 
senses,” and “. . . for no thought takes 
place except in connection with a mental 
picture.” Again, “. . . those visual 
images gained from the printed page 
are the most important.” 

The discussions of reading are indi- 
cative of the importance he attaches to 
this subject of reading. 

“For first steps toward mental pic- 
tures in later years I should demand 
for the first year one bit of learning— 
the alphabet. . . . Teach it till they 
rattle it off as a pure reflex, in an effort- 
less singsong way, both in solos and 
chorus. .. . Alphabet review would come 
each year until the last class of high 
school, and no fooling either. 

“My basal reading system must in- 
clude a definite, exact program for 
phonetics. 

“The one great aim for the first 
grade and for most of the second grade, 
is mastery of printed words. 
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“Never disturb yourself overmuch 
during the first two years to discover 
if pupils understand the meanings of 
all these words they learn to recognize 
and pronounce.” 

Perhaps this is enough to indicate 
the nature of the book. It is easy read- 
ing. An evening is sufficient for its 
perusal. 


L. C. M. 
Melvin, A. Gordon. Method for New 
Schools. New York: The John Day 


Company, 1941. 30lpp. $2.95. 


This is the sixth book by this author 
on some aspect of education today. In 
fact these books cover much the same 
field although there are distinctive ele- 
ments in each. 

Part I of this book contains Mr. 
Melvin’s particular view of education. 
Chapter I is the outline of the five 
sciences, constituting the total processes 
of life and so making up the total curri- 
culum. The same is given more exten- 
sively in his book, The Activated Curri- 
culum. That experiences constitute the 
whole of learning, is basic in his theory. 

The remaining four parts of the book 
are labeled technical, artistic, scientific, 
and social experiences. In developing 
these he does in part describe such expe- 
riences. However there are several chap- 
ters in which little is given as to what 
children do. A teacher would only indi- 
rectly get help from these chapters. 

The failure in any way to connect 
Part I with the rest of the book is 
noticeable. There seems to be a need 
for the author to show that Parts II, 
III, IV, and V are carrying out the 
theory of Part I, a thing that one would 
judge is very significant to the author. 
Energizing, synthesizing, anabolizing, 
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and some other processes would mean 
more to teachers if translated into the 
language of the common school. That 
is not done in this book. 

Much that is given in the various 
parts of the book is very interesting. 
He seems to have gleaned from many 
of the best sources. In fact, some chap- 
ters are largely quotations. This is true 
of the chapter on Creative Writing and 
of the one on Exploring the World, for 
example. He quotes thus extensively 
from Natalie Cole’s The Arts In the 
Classroom, California Teacher’s Guide 
to Child Development in the Intermediate 
Grades, Satis Coleman’s writings, Lillian 
Mohr Fox’s and L. T. Hopkins’ book on 
Creative School Music, and Carleton 
Washburne’s A Living Philosophy of 
Education. So extensively does he quote 
these writers, especially, that this book, 
Methods for New Schools, seems a sort 
of advance agent of several books. 


Washburne is quoted so much and 
cited so often as the authority that 
one wonders if posterity will on reading 
this book assume that Washburne was 
his revered teacher. Over thirty refer- 


ences are made to the latter and gop 
of these are extensive quotations. 

If along with these there had beg 
a closely-knit philosophy of method th 
book would have been more valuable 
There are hints of such a view of methg 
but perhaps it is asking too much whe 
it is suggested that as many practice 
as he quotes and refers to, could } 
harmonized into one philosophy. 

What he says in some places abou 
drill and acquiring skills is not wholly 
harmonious with that said in othe 
places. The extensive discussion of thé 
individual child and his individual lear 
ings is a bit hard to fit into the pro 
grams of definite gradation of work and 
“mass” instruction which he seems to 
suggest in phases of the work. 

Viewed as a whole, the book takes s 
stand well in advance of general prac- 
tice. It is progressive. If the reader can 
have this book with a number of other 
books which will help on the details he 
will be able to sense some of the things 
that are being furthered in school work 
today. 

L. C. M. 
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